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THIS YEAR’S GIFT BOOKS 


ROUND THE YEAR WITH 
THE WORLD’S RELIGIONS 
by Royston Pike 10s. 6d. net (9d.) 
Though intended chiefly for the younger 
generation, this book will appeal to all 
who wish to know something of the ritual, 
myth, and legend with which the months 
and seasons of the year have been invested 
by the religious instinct of mankind. 
(Illus.) 
THE WORLD’S WONDER 
STORIES 
hy A. Gowans Whyte 12s. 6d. net (9d.) 


“It is written in an attractive way, its 
range is wide, it answers just the ques- 
tions that intelligent children are likely 
to (Illus.) 


WOMEN : An Analytical Study 

by Richard Curle 5s. net (7d.) 
** This sprightly but astringent volume . 

an amusing, however seriously intended, 

discursus on a topic of inexhaustible 

interest.”’—TRUTH. 


A RATIONALIST 
ENCYCLOPAEDIA 

by Joseph McCabe 21s. net (9d.) 

*One of the most remarkable literary 

achievements of our time—a one-man 

work of reference, a fair library in a 

single volume.’’—CAVALCADE. 


PHILOSOPHY FOR 
PLEASURE 
by Hector Hawton 10s. 6d. net (5d.) 


Hawton writes intentionally for 
those with little or no knowledge of 
philosophy and sails smoothly through the 
centuries from ‘ The Discovery of Reason ” 
to a comemplation of the leaders of 
thought in own day.’’—TIMES LITERARY 
SUPPLEMENT. 


SOCIAL PRAGMATISM 

hy Lan Freed 15s. net (6d.) 
*A remarkable feat . it is written 
with a dashing vigour and it is so sensible 
that it commands 


THE CRADLE OF GOD 
by Liewelyn Powys 8s. 6d. net (5d.) 


*‘In graphic language Mr. Powys makes 
the Bible live by giving us such a clear 
picture of the history of that extraordinary 
race, the Jews. He treats the story of 
Jesus more objectively than do_ the 
Churches, but with a sympathetic touch.” 
MONTHLY RECORD. 


A NEW THEORY OF 
HUMAN EVOLUTION 


by Sir Arthur Keith 21s. net (8d.) 


‘“* This is a most important new book by a 
leading authority in the field of human 
evolution . . . a remarkable book. It 
will give rise to much discussion and 
much debate.’-—THE RATIONALIST. 


ETHICS OF THE GREAT 
RELIGIONS 


by Royston Pike 15s. net (9d.) 


“An impressive tribute to the power of 
religion to make men create nations, warm 
the heart with the deepest emotions, and 
yet inject the most abject devilry into the 
human spirit." — JOHN 0°  LONDON’S 
WEEKLY. (Illus.) 


THE CATHOLIC CHURCH 
AGAINST THE TWENTIETH 
CENTURY 

hy Avro Manhattan 18s. net (9d.) 


*- A well-documented and extremely valu- 
able study of the social and international 
policy of the organized Church.’— 
TRIBUNE. 


NATURE’S OWN ZOO 
hy C. M. Beadnell 7s. 6d. net (4d.) 


“The author, widely travelled in many 
parts of the world, has not only been able 
to record his observations scientifically, but 
gives many humorous sides of Nature 
which will appeal to children, who will 
read and re-read this book with interest.” 

SCHOOL NATURE STUDY. (Ilus.) 


(Postages are given in brackets after the price.) 
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* THESE are the times that try men’s souls.” So 
wrote Thomas Paine, that sturdy, honest hench- 
man of Freethought and Democracy, in_ his 
Common Sense—an_ epoch-making book, little 
read today, which helped to determine the 
momentous issue of the American Revolution. 

We are living in an age fuller of capital events 
and revolutionary changes than the age of Paine. 
A vast “transvaluation of values” (Nietzsche’s 
phrase) both stimulates and bewilders us. Religions 
are dying or being radically altered. The clamour 
of the multitude for bread and justice is shaking 
large areas of the globe. The pomps and pageants 
of yore are passing into limbo. Many kings have 
lost their thrones; the few that remain may 
give pluce to republics within a generation or so. 
Ethics and philosophies are in the melting-pot. 
Even civilization itself may crash. 

A third of mankind is treading the path of 
Communism, and Fascism is beginning to rear 
again its many ugly heads, draped in various 
disguises. 

Old and new irrationalisms fling their challenges 
abroad. The Church of Rome defies the modern 
wortd with her venerable’ shibboleths, and 
threatens with excommunication Catholics who 
are inclined to take their social and economic 
creeds from the Cominform. Her diplomacy woos 
conservative statesmen and parties. The Papacy 
has pilloried liberalism in religion and politics as 
the offspring of hell. Freedom is praised in so far 
as it favours the Church: but freedom that tends 
to weaken her power and her privileges is tolerated 
only when circumstances compel. The principle 
of toleration, logically acted on, is anathema to 
Roman Catholicism. 


Darkness or Dawn? 


By A. D. HOWELL SMITH 


The truce that is precariously observed between 
the Orthodox Church of the East and the Com- 
munist Governments of those countries where it 
is the dominant form of Christianity has not 
changed her dogmas and ritual, which a genuine 
Marxist must regard as defiant of reason and 
nothing but “ opium for the people.” 

Protestantism still has its liberal exponents, 
like the Bishop of Birmingham. Dogma lies very 
lightly on many Protestant Christians, who 
envisage their faith largely as a programme of 
philanthropy social reform, supposedly 
modelled on the career and teaching of Jesus. 
But the neo-Calvinism:of Karl Barth, with its 
denial of human ability to reach after God or to 
follow right conduct without supernatural grace, 
has won over many Anglican and Nonconformist 
theologians today. The sombre genius of 
Kierkegaard has given birth to the various forms 
of Existentialism, a somewhat elusive philosophy 
which, whether yielding a pessimistic or an 
optimistic flavour, whether voiced by Catholics, 
Protestants, or professed Atheists, has an 
irrationalist trend. The Evolution Protest 
Movement is another sign-post of reaction. A 
minority of scientists, including even biologists, 
are advocating the theory of a supernatural 
agency to explain the origin of species. Whether or 
no they believe, with Milton, that lions and other 
complicated organisms sprang suddenly from the 
subsoil, or whether they take literally the Genesiac 
myth of Adam and Eve, is not always clear. 
Despair of man as we find him is the growing 
mood. Contradictory solutions of human pro- 
blems along mystical lines are offered as the only 
way of escape from such despair. 
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Communism as a social and economic goal, 
to be approached along the lines of Dialectical 
Materialism, need not be discussed here. Distin- 
guished scientists, like Bernal and J. B. S. Haldane, 
find it possible to harmonize Communism with 
Rationalism. Broad-minded Christians, like the 
Dean of Canterbury, see in Communism the true 
flowering of their faith: for such Karl Marx is 
the forerunner of the Kingdom of God. It is 
quite possible to be a Communist and at the same 
time to be disappointed with the present trend in 
Russia or the other countries that have adopted 
Communism as the ideological basis of their social 
planning. Even anti-Communists may admire 
many of the achievements of the Soviet State in 
the spheres of education and social technology. 

But the Rationalist who believes that Rational- 
ism is the ideal of scientific consistency, and has 
the determination to act on it in all spheres of 
human endeavour, must deplore much that is done 
in the name of Communism. New commissar may 
be old priest writ differently. The closing of the 
geneticist schools in Russia, the banning of 
eminent biologists like Vavilov, and the politically 
doctrinaire backing of Lysenko by the Soviet 
Government in his hostility to men whom the 
whole scientific world reveres, are procedures that 
remind one forcibly of the case of Galileo and the 
frustration of astronomy among Catholics fo 
over a hundred years. In the U.S.A. Lysenko 
would be allowed to make his experiments and 
publish his theories, like Luther Burbank (as much 
a clever amateur as Lysenko); but he would have 
no chance to silence biologists who disagree with 
him. Political “ witch hunts” disgrace the great 
American Republic; but, except in its more back- 
ward parts, scientists are not a quarry for the 
executives of government. 


We Rationalists, whatever our political opinions, 
should protest against every kind of intolerance, 
whether fostered by Christians or anti-Christians. 
Tolerance is essential to science and to democ- 
racy. Respect for minorities is a hall-mark of 
civilization. 


The age of atomic energy has begun. The atom 
bomb is the destructive expression of this energy. 
But atomic energy, as Russia has recently shown, 
can be used to mould this planet in the service 
of man. Once the use of atomic energy for pro- 
duction, transport, and other economic ends has 
been internationalized, a new and hopeful era will 
have opened for our species. No reasonable 
person can suppose that all fundamental problems 
and perplexities will have been solved then. 
Dangers lie ahead of any advance. 

Some frightened folk urge a moratorium in 
science: they call on the apologists for the Super- 
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natural to check Rationalism with values rooted 
in uncriticized intuitions. That way madness lies. 
The remedy for misapplications of science—that 
is, for sinister technology, which can march a long 
way with irrationalism in fundamental thinking 
is to be scientific all round. The ideal of the 
Rationalist is to see life steadily and see it whole. 
To do so is not to despise art or the interplay of 
the tonic emotions. Only too frequently men do 
act very irrationally; their reasoning, as_ the 
psycho-analysts seem to have proved, is often only 
a ratiocination of impulses buried in the sub- 
conscious, of which our conscious selves would be 
ashamed if fully aware. But to make this fact a 
ground for cynical reaction is to play the fool. 
The desire to be reasonable is one of our impulses, 
struggling with those that drag us away from 
reason. 

The Rationalist Press Association has always 
eschewed dogmatism; it has no formulated creed. 
philosophical or political. Its directors comprise 
both “ leftist * and “ rightist ” thinkers. It appeals 
to all who want to make the world a better 
habitation for man, to all who believe that we 
must continually question if we would reconstruct 
aright. Face all the facts and base your philosophy 
on them. while remembering that no philosophy 
can be more than tentative 

The younger generation, and many of the 
older, do not sympathize with Rationalist propa- 
ganda; they feel that much of it is “ flogging a 
dead horse.” But many “dead horses” are stiil 
alive and kicking, though they may appear 
Guite dead to those who do not observe them 
closely. 

Of course, we should not confine ourselves to 
criticism of the Churches and their creeds: nor 
do we. Irrationalisms of all kinds are the targets 
for the arrows of Rationalism. But priority of 
attack should be given to those forms of 
irrationalism that are most invasive of our public 
and our private life. We need the help of all who 
want to save and to advance civilization. Let men 
and women who feel that the scope of our work 
needs widening, and that ethics and sociology 
need to be suffused with the spirit of Rationalism, 
come and join us. 

Where is our civilization going? Will the next 
fifty or a hundred years bring us darkness or 
dawn? “A worrying back to barbarism” or a 
new and brilliant era of humanism, with the fangs 
of irrationalism at least blunted? The former will 
certainly happen if we do not quicken up our 
intelligence, if we allow ourselves to be led captive 
by insane hatreds and sectional biases, if we shrink 
from the difficult path of reason where we cannot 
carry our idols. 
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Wuar reply can be made to those who believe 
that the arts are irrational and have qualities that 
appeal to the soul? Herbert Spencer may have 
had such people in mind when, in his masterly 
Education,* and in his Essays on Literary Style, 
Music, and Elements of Aesthetics,+ he explained 
that the art of architecture, sculpture, painting, 
music, and poetry. indeed, the highest art of every 
kind, is based on science, and that without science 
there can be neither perfect production nor 
full appreciation. Admittedly, Spencer left much 
unexplained; but he applied the right methods in 
his approach to the arts, and the line he took 
pointed to the conclusion that the best art is 
completely rational, and that the effectiveness of 
its rationalism is a measure of its quality. Perhaps 
a few observations endorsing and developing 
Spencer’s theme may convert those mystics who 
disagree with it. 

The root definition of art is very much “ down 
to earth” and carries no implication of spiritual 
values; it merely connotes skill and use. This 
original meaning of the word is retained in such 
derivatives as artifact, artifice, artificer, artificial, 
and artisan. If we describe an artist as a skilled 
craftsman who makes things for use, we have a 
description which, we think, still holds good 
though the artist be a Michelangelo, a Rembrandt, 
a Beethoven, or a Shakespeare. The word use, 
however, requires explanation. Formerly it 
implied that works of art were made for purely 
practical purposes, but as people became civilized 
they had time and opportunity to take interest 
and pleasure in the shapeliness, colouring, and 
patterned rhythm of the things skilfully made, 
and these artifacts thus acquired an additional use. 
So works of art came to be valued because their 
skilful execution evoked interest and pleasure. 

What was the basis of this change of attitude 
towards things made for use? Primarily, it was 
owing to the fact that natural phenomena such 
as light and sound—phenomena apprehended 
visually, aurally, and, maybe, through the sense 
of touch—-produce physical reactions through the 
nervous system. These reactions obey physio- 
logical laws and are experienced as emotions. 
Naturally, they vary according to the character 
and force of what causes them; and when man 
noticed that the reactions differed he gave them 
different names. We call one type of response 
exhilaration, and its opposite depression; another 

* Thinker’s Library (Watts & Co.). 

+ Thinker’s Library (ready shortly). 
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The Truth About the Arts 


type beauty, and its opposite ugliness. Other 
paired responses we term strength and weak- 
ness, joy and sorrow, grace and awkwardness. 
This explains why a person who has no know- 
ledge of what constitutes artistic greatness in 
Bach’s B Minor Mass may feel exalted when 
listening to it. There is no uplift of soul; only 
a rise in blood-pressure. Similarly, a musically- 
uninformed but saintly individual can thoroughly 
enjoy the demoniac ride of the Devil and his 
prey in Berlioz’s Damnation of Faust, the pleasure 
being a physical reaction to sheer rhythmic sound. 
We all get these physical thrills from works of 
art and relish them; but the Rationalist also 
experiences thrills of a higher order—mental, not 
physical; and it is on the ability of the skilled 
worker to promote these intellectual reactions that 
his reputation as an artist depends. 

How this ability was acquired is no mystery. 
Craftsmen noticed that distinctive kinds of skilled 
work consistently produced the same distinctive 
reactions. They thus discovered how to fashion 
work that was pre-calculated to evoke any 
required response. In other words, they traced 
eflects to causes and, in reverse, learnt how to 
fabricate the causes that would ensure anticipated 
effects, the anticipation being based on a growing 
knowledge of practical psychology. Tricks of the 
trade, in the form of artifices, gradually accumu- 
lated, and in course of time every art built up 
a collection of procedures, rules, or laws by which 
artistic effects could be made to order. The 
procedures or rules were not always codified, but 
they came to represent traditional practices to be 
passed on from master to ‘prentice. By virtue 
of each person being different from every other 
person, some artists would have more aptitude 
for skilled work than others, and some would be 
more explorative than others in trying to find 
new techniques and in seeking new effects. Their 
achievements would make it necessary for laws 
to be modified, just as new techniques and 
experiments necessitate the modification of laws 
in science. With the pictorial arts, changes 
might be facilitated by the introduction of 
perspective, the discovery of more pigments and 
of the principles underlying colour combina- 
tions. In sculpture, improvements might result 
from the sculptor gaining fresh knowledge of the 
nature of his material and of how to manipulate 
it. The invention of new musical instruments, 
and the adoption of a more serviceable tuning 
system, would bring about innovations in the art 
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of music; the exploitation of freshly-coined words 
and phrases and of novel rhythms would add to 
the expressiveness of letters. Developments in 
social life would also influence the arts, for all 
works of art are products of the ideas and 
conditions of their time. It is not difficult to see 
that those artists who, by nature and nurture, 
were most skilled and most inventive would 
create works of a high standard, the best of them 
being masterpieces. 

Now the generalizations that we term “laws” 
are the outcome of inductive reasoning, while 
their appropriate application involves deductive 
reasoning. The composition of a work of art 
is thus essentially a reasoning process—maybe, 
reasoning with pigments (painting), reasoning 
with a material that can be carved or moulded 
(sculpture), reasoning with sounds (music), reason- 
ing with words (poetry, prose, and speech). If 
the reasoning is good the art will be good, 
especially if the good reasoning is expended on 
worthwhile subjects. In saying this we do not 
mean that an artist is always arguing verbally 
with himself, though as a student he probably 
argued with his instructor during the correction 
of his exercises or in justifying any disputable 
features of them. He has become habituated to 
thinking with his materials without giving voice 
to reasons for doing one thing instead of another; 


but he could give voice to them if pressed to 
do so under criticism. 


Having found that a characteristic kind of 
workmanship would give a characteristic type of 
impression which we might term, say, “grandeur,” 
or “ grace,” or “ beauty,” and so on, artists also 
found that this impression depended solely on 
the way in which the chosen elements in a work 
of art were propprtioned and arranged — it 
depended on relatignships. Proof of this was 
alforded by the fact that if the relationships were 
altered the impression was destroyed, or at least 
damaged. The making of a work of art was 
therefore a matter of fashioning a structure in 
whose form the relation of every part was so 
nicely calculated that the whole produced a 
desired impression. Even power of imagination 
was seen to be ability to compose or construct 
images 

As man developed greater sensitivity, and a 
capacity to enjoy more subtle and complex mental 
experiences, works of art became increasingly 
subtle and complex. The organization of their 
component elements called for the exercise of 
superior constructive thought. In the best works 
the organization became organic, and the thought 
severely logical. That is why they cannot be fully 
appreciated by anyone who does not perceive 
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that the logical, and hence scientific, nature of 
their build is itself the satisfying experience or 
impression that they give. The extent to which 
an experience is satisfying also depends upon an 
intellectual procedure—the making of discrimina- 
tive comparisons. Every great artist has a long 
line of artistic ancestors from whose styles and 
methods he assimilates whatever he requires for 
the realization of his powers. The experiences 
given by his works should be measured against 
those given by works in the same genre that 
were produced by his forebears. A masterpiece 
is not different in kind from other works of a 
similar type; it is merely different in degree. There 
is usualiy little more than a re-integration of the 
same elements. There may be a sneer in saying 
that a certain artist relies upon his memory for 
his inspiration, but it is almost a truism that the 
greatest genius is the most indebted man. 

No great work of art in any medium has ever 
been made in defiance of the rational procedures 
of tradition. In spite of sentimental statements 
to the contrary, real works of art are made 
according to rules and by strict adherence to 
scientific laws, for our most elemental, and in a 
sense most profound, experiences are obedient 
to them. Each art, however, has laws peculiar to 
its own nature, though all arts may have many 
analogous traits in common. When people ask, 
Do we not often see in a new work of art the 
sequential reasoning that our knowledge and 
intellect lead us to expect and then, to our 
pleasant surprise, come up against something 
irrational that gives us a strange and_ rich 
experience? the answer is, that this unanticipated 
feature is not irrational but merely original 
probably a finely-reasoned bit of craftsmanship 
that, so far as we are aware, no previous artist 
has thought out and executed. It may represent 
a fresh line of argument which, by its effective- 
ness, proves to be sound, and which will be added 
to the logical procedures forming the corpus of 
traditional practices. 

As implied in the writings of that great engineer, 
architect, painter, man of letters, and scientist, 
Leonardo da Vinci, a work of art is an engineer- 
ing feat in which everything is coolly calculated 
to stand calculated tests of fitness for purpose. 
Its construction is as rational as that of an 
aeropiane. That is why works of art, ranging 
from cathedrals to sonnets—even those that 
prove to be masterpieces—can always be com- 
missioned, and constructed according to specifica- 
tions. Those who think that in art “the spirit 
of mysticism puts on flesh” would do well to 
think again, and think more practically. 


CHARLES T. SMITH. 
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These Molecules May Kill You 


Atoms as killing weapons have become very 
familiar topics of conversation. Atoms as life- 
saving devices, as originators of radiations that 
destroy cancer cells, or as radioactive “ isotopes ” 
which may prove useful in other diseases, will 
become more and more familiar as medical 
research learns how to use them. Molecules, 
collections and combinations of atoms of almost 
infinite variety, ranging from a few atoms to 
many hundreds, have not acquired the publicity 
value of atoms. Yet molecules may kill you; and 
fortunately other molecules may save you; and 
some may yet lead us nearer to understanding 
that first moment, millions of years ago, when 
what man calls life first began. 

It may prove that the whole difficulty lies in 
the fact that it is what man calls life that has 
to be explained. This phenomenon appears to 
most men to be a relatively simple but very 
important factor which distinguishes the animate 
world from the inanimate. The difference 
between an adult man and a lump of rock appears 
to be so definite and so great that most men and 
women can see no need for defining “life.” 
True that plants, especially the hundreds-of-years- 
old oak, stationary for so long, present another 
problem to the simple-minded to whom the words 
“life” and “animal” are synonymous. 

No wonder that the combined discoveries of 
microscopic creatures moving, growing, repro- 
ducing (and, therefore, living), and the theory 
of an animal evolution stretching continuously 
from the smallest to the largest animals, was such 
a shock to the Victorian mind. That the smallest 
invisible specks of life should not only have size 
and shape but the power to kill was a blow to 
the idea of a’ Christian God to which casuistry 
has not yet found an answer. 

Now comes, however, a greater shock, for man 
is playing around with creatures and substances 
that meet on planes of molecular size so close 
that somewhere around that boundary, it is safe 
to say, life began. That we shall discover the 
spark that fired the change from one side of 
the boundary to the other may be doubtful; that 
we shall be able to produce a myriad of sub- 
stances, creatures-—call them which you will— 
around that boundary there is no doubt. At sizes 
so small that we cannot describe them, they sti!! 
retain the power to injure and kill man—to kil! 
not in the manner of a poisonous chemical, but to 
kill as do living enemies of the larger animals. 

Man and his instruments probe downwards 


through the animal world to ever-smaller sizes 
until, suddenly, he has descended’ to a point to 
whicii the molecular physicist, tracing molecules 
of ever-increasing complexity and size, has come 


upwards from the single atom. As he pei 


the scale of size, he reaches a point at which 
the clearly animal (by the criteria of specific size 
and shape, growth, and ability to reproduce 
phenomena) becomes equally clearly ‘molecular. 
Here, spreading through the leaves of the tobacco 
plant, is an “infection,” an apparent result of a 
living agent; there, in a test-tube, is a crystalline 
substance resembling no known living agent yet 
capable of “ reproducing * the disease. This agent 
is a virus, and while no virus infecting an animal 
has yet been obtained in such a crystalline form, 
and some of the larger ones seem to contain 
more than one chemical substanee, there is no 
reason to draw a line between the one and the 
other or between the larger viruses and the smaller 
bacteria. 

Molecules have weight, and must therefore 
have shape, but most bacteriologists have talked 
of viruses as though they were spherical. The 
electron microscope, magnifying such things to 
astonishing sizes, has demonstrated that the 
smallest viruses so far studied not only have form 
but have specific shapes—a different one for 
every virus. Sizes and shapes are beginning to 
be understood, and soon the electron microscope 
will enable viruses to be identified “on sight” 
as the larger germs are identified under the 
ordinary light-operated microscope. 

Perhaps the most astonishing feature of this 
molecular world is that it has within it contestants 
for world-power in the shape, a very definite 
tadvole-like shape, of something called the 
Bacteriophage, which can attack and destroy 
larger bacteria. Phages that destroy such disease- 
germs as staphylococci and typhoid bacilli are 
very well known, and the electron microscope 
reveals them as “creatures” with a distinct head 
and tail, apparently capable of moving and giving 
an impression of actually “ attacking” the germs 
they destroy. 

These phages may be visualized as attacking 
bacteria, but the action they have is more 
chemical than physical and ends in the dis- 
integration of the bacterial body. Penicillin, 
Streptomycin, and other modern antibiotic sub- 
stances act chemically upon the metabolism of 
the germs, preventing their growth and ultimately 
destroying them. The molecules of Penicillin and 
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Streptomycin have been identified and they are 
pretty big molecules. Not so large as the mole- 
cules of tobacco-leaf disease, but still of some 
size. They are probably end-products of the 
metabolism of the fungi from which they are 
derived, but there is evidence that the ability to 
produce them is genetically controlled. 

It has been seriously suggested that the bacterio- 
phage particles are some kind of abnormal gene 
which, in attempts to attach itself to a bacterium, 
has—as mutating genes might have in higher 
animals—a lethal effect. Once again we follow 
a circle from the possible bacteriophage gene to 
the gene of the fungus controlling the production 
of the life-saving penicillin. 

So we have a whirling world of genes con- 
trolling the production of death-dealing and life- 
saving substances, of seemingly living creatures 
that may be no larger than a gene, of molecules 
large enough to sustain at least some of the 
processes we regard as attributes of life. The 
radioactive “isotopes” have not yet entered this 
field; but when they do we shall have another set 
of molecules to experiment with on the border- 
line of life. And when we do discover which 
chemical combination gives to a molecule the 
attributes of “life,” someone will try to prove 
that this was God’s way of starting the long 
process of animal development on a “ free-will ” 
basis so that ultimately man should be free to 
decide whether or not he would use atomic bombs 
against his fellows! 

To me the molecule that may kill or save is 
the last link in the chain that connects all living 
creatures, and the last proof that a fortuitous 
combination of atoms led to that chain of 
reactions that finally became life. This does not 
lessen the wonder of life, nor lessen the need 
for an ethical plan: rather it confirms that man 
has no right to disregard the fortuitous nature 
of his being, but must, while he marvels at it, 
use his evolved powers of reason to improve and 
advance the standard of the human race lest 
another fortuitous circumstance destroy it. 


D. STARK MURRAY. 


OUR LORD SPIRITUAL 


In a recent issue of The Leader Raymond Postgate 
describes his ideal of a House of Lords, with represen- 
tatives of every distinguished calling. Among the Lords 
Spiritual he includes the President of the R.P.A., Prof. 
A. E. Heath. In congratulating our President on the 
unexpected honour, we would offer some consolation 
to those who ask what one Rationalist can do among 
so many other sorts of Lords. There is a text about 
the little that leaveneth the whole lump. 
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January 1950 


AL the churches, the ethical groups, the political 
parties, want to interest young people—those, say, 
under thirty years of age. Those older than that 
will either have decided on their beliefs or philo- 
sophies or will have fallen into that social and 
moral apathy so much the curse of any age. 
I write “any age” deliberately, for I am con- 
vinced that one of the evils from which we suffer 
is the constant nagging, often uttered by alleged 
leaders or so-called intelligent authorities, about 
the wretched, dismal, or hopeless state of the 
world today. And I do not: believe one word of 
all this gloomy croaking that comes from those, 
themselves very comfortable in their own lives, 
who produce poems, novels, or plays of “despair” 
or “ frustration,” or menacing articles in the Press, 
or make threatening speeches from pulpit or 
platform. Young people are not likely to be 
intimidated by these lamentations, but they may 
be depressed and turned aside from anything 
serious. 

Youth, it may be argued, is not the time for 
grave matters, but it is the period when the trend 
for later life is set, when serious exercise of the 
reasoning faculties, and serious attempts to control 
the emotions, begin. And for many young people 
there is little pleasure in the way of “fun 
and games”: they have to work hard, to live 
austerely, often with an uncongenial background. 
Here we begin to get those clashes between the 
generations which are as meaningless as clashes 
between the sexes—as meaningless, as G. K. 
Chesterton once said, as “ preferring Wednesday 
to Thursday.” 

No one should be branded because of his or 
her age. There is wisdom, tolerance, and kind- 
ness to be found at eighty years of age and at 
eighteen years of age. A school boy or girl may 
have a mature personality, and a man or woman 
of middle years be a blundering fool. We are 
often reminded that we are in a “transition” 
stage of society. Those who know history know 
that shift, change, experiment, adventure, rebel- 
lion, have always been taking place. There is a 
myth of the placid comfort and graceful serenity 
of “Victorian” times; people read Anthony 
Trollope and think “that was heaven.” The 
nineteenth century was, indeed, worse than the 
twentieth century in almost every respect. But 
it was like a battleground where the various 
forces we see unleashed today were striving for 
position. The nineteenth century and those that 
preceded it were lucky in being so badly docu- 
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What Do Young People Want? 


mented. Their records are only to be searched 
out by the specialist; whereas today everything in 
the least “sensational” is given us in head-lines 
by the radio, the films, and the Press. With few 
exceptions, the newspapers do not emphasize 
progress, happiness, goodness, or reasonable 
behaviour. This attitude throws life out of pro- 
portion. In a decent civilization there should be 
no need for the constant insistence on crime, 
sexual aberrations, divorce, the “ private” affairs 
of well-knowf folk, and all the silly trash that 
fills so much of the popular Press, the films, and 
even the radio. American films, with their mon- 
strous posters, the “cheap” books that crowd 
better work off the market, the cult of “the 
gangster ” as hero, of his “ moll” as heroine, the 
staging of plays that are merely studies of human 
degradation—all this we could do without. They 
give a false picture of life as it is in this country 
at least, and of such other countries, as we know, 
trying to rebuild after war and atrocity. I think 
such displays bad for all of us, and I do not 
believe that young people want them. The crowds 
to be-found at concerts, at art shows, ballet, and 
opera prove that even boys and girls do like 
something on which to exercise both their wits 
and their emotions. Plays that are both serious 
and decent are successes; evening classes are 
crowded. Let us consider this instead of attach- 
ing so much importance to the idler and his mate. 

Invisible and inaudible workers are keeping 
the country together, and it is not fair to them 
to waste money, some of it public money, on 
displays merely calculated to pander to morbid 
tastes. It is true that a crowd can be got 
together for any “feast of horrors,” that any 
book that has been “almost” banned will sell: 
but this is nothing new. It is better than ‘public 
executions, public floggings, public visits to 
“ Bedlam,” and the thumbing over of the Newgate 
Calendar. This taste is not a natural one; the 
desire for excitement and adventure is, and can 
be met in a wholesome way. 

We have a serious problem in “ juvenile delin- 
quency.” I do not like this term; it should rather 
be “ neglected children.” The moral sense is slow 
to develop where there is no guidance and no 
example. An honest, courteous, well-educated 
child is always the result of immense pains, 
knowledge, and trouble on the part of someone. 
Human beings do not become virtuous, law- 
abiding, and civil without help. Left to them- 
selves, well fed, well clothed, often with money 
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in their pockets, idle and healthy children are 
often “thrown on the streets,” and as a matter 
of course “get into mischief” before they even 
know what “ mischief” is. If there is too much 
indulgence on the part of the mother during the 
first years, if the child is “ adored,” treated like a 
toy or a pet animal, then he or she is largely 
* spoilt ’—that is, ruined. He will have to make, 
with great and painful difficulty, his adjustment 
to a society where he is nobody, after being a 
god. He, too, in his despair and rage, may 
become “delinquent”; but if his family have 
sufficient money or influence, all this will be 
glossed over as “nerves” or “naughtiness.” If 
he were running the streets he would find himself 
in the juvenile courts. 


One of the vital questions facing youth is 
that of sex, definitely over-stimulated by money- 
makers, and sometimes by the well-meaning, in 
so-called sex-instruction. All children are not so 
very interested in this. The instruction should 
come naturally, and there is really nothing against 
its being given under the form of myth, fable, 
or fairy-story when the child is very young and 
living in a fanciful world. Too many “ facts” 
too coldly given may cause some brutal shocks. 
Romance, imagination, tenderness, even responsi- 
bility, are also inherent in the young; they can be 
cultivated. There is always a quick response to 
abstract sentiment and abstract heroism; hence 
the success of priest and politician. The youth 
and the girl need neither. They can get no help 
from Churches in a state of disorder, who admit 
they lack trained teachers. Little is to be gained 
from forced military training, if the goal is to be 
war. The discipline, the mental and physical 
exercises, the companionship, could be found in 
sport, travel, in organizations for common aims. 
Youth wants freedom. As far as that is com- 
patible with the society in which they live, they 
should have it. There should be no drag back by 
the family, no “ clinging” mother or “ authorita- 
tive” father. The aim should be a move from 
home in the early twenties, with complete responsi- 
bilities. If they do not know right from wrong, 
sense from folly, by then, they never will. There 
should be no more support or “ petting,” even 
from a distance, by parents. They themselves 
will not be much more than middle-aged, and they 
should find other interests. 


An appalling amount of emotional damage is 
done by loving, “ interfering ” parents or relations. 
The child should be trained and educated to the 
last resource of the parents’ means, then set free 
to exercise his or her taste or ability, likings, or 
gifts. Too frequently one sees wage-earning 
young people still living at home, spending all 
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their money on themselves while father pays the 
bills and mother is the drudge. I do not believe 
young people like this; there is a morbid fear of 
* hurting” the parents, of breaking an emotional 
tie that has been over-emphasized. Sentimentality 
of the worst kind cumbers this relationship. It 
is shocking to hear a woman say “ He'll always 
be my baby to me” of a grown man with whom 
she probably has nothing in common but the re- 
lationship. Equally shocking is the man’s * Poor 
eld mother” or “I don’t want mother to know.” 

All this was supposed by the Christians to be 
“sacred “; it seems to me more like the very 
devil. Bad parents do not deserve reverence; 
they are failures, selfish, reckless, and ignorant. 
Good parents do not expect reverence or even 
affection; they have merely done their duty. If 
affection and friendship follow after the setting 
free, it is just a bit of luck on both sides; there 
is another friend in the world. 

In many things young people know best. They 
soon—the sensible ones—settle their own codes, 
their own standards, their own tastes. If they run 
into emotional storms, only the very wise parent 
can help them. It is far more likely to be a friend, 
chosen by themselves, who will see them through. 
Christianity may offer some temporary relief, but 
the attitude of the Christian Churches towards sex, 
their teachings of “sin,” “ guilt,” and “ sacrifice,” 
are always hopeless in the end and create hysteri- 
cal or neurotic conditions in the victim. 

I plead for reason to be applied to those 
matters where reason is needed. I plead for the 
bringing up of youth free from superstition, 
lies, hocus-pocus, strained emotionalism, morbid 
appetites. I plead for the young to be allowed 
to choose their own approach to matters at 
present unknown to the wisest of us. I plead for 
this answer to their questioning on matters of 
which we are all ignorant: “I don’t know. 
Perhaps when you are older you can find out 
for yourseif. You will probably be wiser than 
I am, for knowledge is increasing every day.” 

I agree that Rationalism, however expounded, 
may sound unattractive to young people, but I 
would ask them to support it, for whatever 
benefits and freedoms they now enjoy have been 
won for them by rationalists and freethinkers, in 
spite of the formidable opposition of the Churches 
and their stranglehold on public opinion. “ Ovid’s 
golden age is but a name.” It is a delusion to 
dwell on “good old times,” for they never 
existed. The liberal, the rationalist, the heretic, 
the pioneers in science and discovery, have gained 
us what good we have or may expect to have. 
And I think that youth should understand this 
and support those who give them “ what youth 
wants.” MARJORIE BOWEN. 
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The Spider and the Flies 


IN one respect the Church of Rome has thoroughly 
lived up to its claim to be always and everywhere 
the same. Since it became organized it has con- 
sistently studied and applied the art of turning 
every situation, however unpromising, to its own 
advantage. Through the centuries it has acquired 
vast <xperience and high skill in this not altogether 
unworldly technique, and today it is exercising 
its talents with marked astuteness in our own 
and other countries. Its Holy War against Com- 
munism is being conducted with so much vigour 
and publicity that Protestants and others who fear 
Communism and used to dislike the Pope now 
look upon Rome with a new benevolence. The 
Vatican has exploited this change of attitude so 
artfully that the Pope has become the generally 
recognized champion of Christendom against 
Communism and derives the main benefit from 
the popular notion that any man who is not a 
Christian must be a Communist. 

In view of these developments and of the 
celebration of Holy Year in 1950, the time is 
clearly opportune for a fresh approach to. Protes- 
tants and Indifferentists. As usual, the approach 
is not made directly. The article on * Catholicism 
Today ” by a special correspondent in The Times 
of October 31 was a kite flown from a journal 
with Protestant traditions, and its tactical influence 
is hardly diminished by recent evidences in The 
Times of kindly attention to Roman Catholic 
affairs and policies. It opens with a quotation 
from Whitehead—* We stand at a moment when 
the course of history depends upon the calm 
reasonableness arising from a religious public 
epinion “—and after reviewing the estimates of 
Roman Catholics in various countries, reminds us 
that “ with doctrinal and administrative authority 
centralized to a degree unparalleled in the history 
of the Church, post-Tridentine Catholicism clearly 
disposes of moral and spiritual forces not lightly 
to be ignored in the councils of nations.” The 
Pope is then congratulated on his awareness of 
the essential need of modern society for “a 
fundamental re-Christianization instead of the 
dubious stimulants of sectarian controversy,” and 
the question is raised whether an answering sense 
of responsibility for the reintegration of Christen- 
dom is visible among the accredited leaders in 
the various national branches of the Roman 
Catholic Church. 

After this subtle opening gambit we are pre- 
sented with the main issue—the means by which 
non-Roman Christian bodies can be induced to 
co-operate in the reintegration of Christendom. 


This issue is presented as a dilemma, the solution 
to which is awaited with interest :— 

Will the Roman Church continue tacitly 
accepting the role assigned to it as the largest of 
the Christian sects, and thus, while encouraging 
all to enter “‘ the one ark of salvation,’ remain, 
defending its iraditional privileges and further- 
ing its corporate interests, engrossed in its own 
affairs? Or will it reinterpret in the light of 
accomplished facts its ancient office of ** mother 
and mistress of the Churches * and, condescend- 
ing to discuss ways and means with the heretics 
and schismatics, strive (assuming their co-opera- 
tion) to bring into being a revivified Christendom? 

With the touch of a candid friend the writer 
mentions some features of current Roman 
Catholicism which suggest that the first question 
must be answered in the affirmative. Roman 
Catholic scholarship in England and America lacks 
figures comparable with the late William Temple, 
Reinhold Niebuhr, Karl Barth, or Emil Brunner: 
France ‘s still the intellectual centre of Catholi- 
cism, and “the liberal Thomism of M. Maritain 
has met with more appreciative understanding 
from Anglicans than from that philosopher's 
English co-religionists “the strict censorship 
to which Catholic doctrinal writing has now to 
be submitted tends to hinder the formation of an 
enlightened and critical public opinion even in 
matters where diversity of views is officially 
sanctioned “; Rome may yet have something to 
learn about adaptation to national characteristics, 
such as lack of response in this country to “so 
typical an expression of Mediterranean Catholi- 
cism as the alleged -revelations at Fatima.” And 
so on: much as an English Roman Catholic of 
liberal tendencies might write as a prelude to good 
advice for the Vatican :— 

The Holy Year which Pope Pius is shortly to 
inaugurate may well prove more momentous than 
any in the Church's history, Christians have now 
to contend with the most ruthless attempt ever 
made to subordinate religion to political and 
economic interests. There is widespread hope 
that Rome will make a gesture to the Christian 
World in keeping with the realities of the hour. 
What is looked for in particular is not expres- 
sions of good will at the highest level, which have 
not been lacking, but that they should be imple- 
mented by the initiation of a programme of free 
and open discussion with qualified representatives 
of the various Christian bodies. 

This article led to a lively correspondence in 
which all sorts of views—mostly familiar-——-were 
expressed on the chances of co-operation between 
Catholics and non-Catholics. It also drew a 
comment from a leading member of the staff of 
Il Quotidiano, a journal which “ often reflects 
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Vatican views.” The comment is polite and 
guarded, but amid its circumlocutions one can 
seize upon an indication of the basis upon 
which integration must be founded. “ Fronts and 
unions,” says the writer, “cannot be created 
except on the basis of doctrines”; and he pro- 
ceeds: 

The defence of truth [for the Church of Rome] 
is not rooted in philosophical, political, or even 
economic evanescences, as the Marxists pretend, 
but is the practical application of a doctrine 
founded in the Revelation, and on the theological 
and philosophical elaboration of it made by the 
great theologians and the Popes. There exists, 
therefore, a primacy of doctrine which is inalien- 
able because it is the basis, the motive power, 
the justification of the practical attitudes assumed 
by the Church, The strength of the Church is in 
fidelity to her doctrine, and in the affirmation of 
her ethics, For her there cannot be practice 
without doctrine. Until the non-Catholics grasp 
this secret, no union is possible. 

Much the same was said, but more bluntly, 
in a Times letter, by the Coadjutor Bishop of 
Brentwood. For a Catholic, Bishop Beck wrote, 
there can be no such thing as “essential” and 
‘non-essential articles of faith; the propositions 
in which he believes are considered true because 
they have been revealed by God, and to ask a 
Catholic to make concessions would be similar 
to asking a teacher of arithmetic to make con- 
cessions in the results of the multiplication tables 
for the sake of people who get into a muddle 
over their sums: 

The Catholic holds that the Christian doctrines 
are as certain as the results of the multiplication 
tables, though for different reasons. To make 
concessions on them means chaos; and he may be 
forgiven for thinking that this is what has happened 
among so many Christian bodies at the present 
time. Stffening-up is not achieved by watering 
down 

Here we have a clear expression of the 
half-amused, half-contemptuous attitude of the 
Catholic towards the chaos of Protestantism. An 
echo of it comes from “An English Catholic 
Abroad,” who points out that to a Catholic much 
of the rest of the Christian world presents a 
bewildering variety of views on fundamental 
issues, ranging from rigid fundamentalism at one 
extreme to virtua! unbelief at the other: “Is it 
then altogether surprising that Catholics should 
sometimes wonder with what school of thought 
they are in fact being asked to combine? ” Thus 
the Catholic feels no inclination to find a common 
denominator between Catholicism and a collection 
of Protestant sects which cannot find a common 
denominator among themselves. And the Protes- 
tants will feel no better inclination towards union 
when they recall what Pope Pius XI said in his 
encyclical on fostering true religious union :— 
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All who are truly Christ's believe, for example, 
the Conception of the Mother of God without 
stain of original sin with the same faith as they 
believe the mystery of the August Trinity, and the 
Incarnation of our Lord just as they do the 
infallible teaching authority of the Roman Pontiff, 
according to the sense in which it was defined by 
the GEcumenical Council of the Vatican. 

The remainder of the correspondence, which is 
too voluminous for a summary here, does nothing 
to suggest that these obstacles to anything in the 
way of reunion can be overcome. Catholics and 
Protestants may co-operate in various social and 
political directions, but their respective Churches 
are hopeless incompatibles. The Catholics realize 
this, if the Protestants do not in the same 
thorough fashion, and they are interested in the 
revival of the co-operation issue merely because 
it offers a chance of securing concessions in 
Church schools and of drawing heretics into the 
fold of the one Christian Church that knows its 
own mind. Rationalists, who observe the contest 
from a detached point of view, can gauge the 
strength of both sides—the absolutism of Rome, 
which offers certainty at the cost of suppressing 
private judgment, and the latitude of Protestant- 
ism which embraces a bewildering variety of 
creeds from Anglo-Catholicism to Unitarianism. 
For them the situation opens up the prospect 
of watching how the Vatican, which is the nerve 
centre of the spider’s web, will “ play the Protes- 
tants ” for the benefit of Holy Church. However 
much individual Roman Catholics may emphasize 
the gulf between the two main sections of the 
Christian Church, the Vatican will probably direct 
attention elsewhere and use every instrument, 
including the subtle influence of liberal Roman 
Catholics (among whom are several notable 
writers), to draw the doubting Protestant along 
the road to Rome. 

As part of this effort to secure a fresh supply 
of converts to grace Holy Year, we are likely 
to see an increasing readiness among Roman 
Catholic clergy to associate themselves with 
Protestants in welfare work which possesses some 
publicity value but does not involve any 
doctrinal strains. Rome has been rather slow to 
realize that, since the activities of the Anglican 
and Nonconformist Churches have become so 
largely secularized, the approach to Protestants 
must be conducted on secular rather than sacred 
lines. The numerous committees and associations 
for benevolent or progressive purposes offer 
ample opportunities for identifying the Church 
of Rome with the spirit of the age and over- 
coming what remains of the traditional British 
dislike of Popery. In co-operation of this sort 
Rome has everything to gain from its rivals, and 
nothing to lose. A. GowANs WHYTE. 
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Notes and News 


The Editor sends his best wishes for the 
New Year to all readers, and thanks those 
who have generously supported - the 
journal in 1949 and who have written 
such encouraging and appreciative letters. 


Mempers of the R.P.A. are reminded that the renewal 
of subscriptions becomes due on January 1. The 
President of the Association, Prof. A. E. Heath, will 
be sending a personal message to all Members urging 
them to renew their subscriptions promptly and asking 
everyone to do his best to enrol two new Members 
during 1950. The Sccretary of the R.P.A, will always 
be pleased to supply free publicity material about the 
Association to any Members who are willing to distri- 
bute literature among their friends. 


* * * 


In our October issue we referred to a cutting from 
an Australian newspaper, sent to us by Mr. Collin 
Coates, of Perth, Western Australia, reporting an 
incident alleged to have occurred at an Arbitration 
Court presided over by Judge Foster, who is a 
Rationalist According to this newspaper report 
a Mr. Eric Miller, K.C., told Judge Foster to discount 
the evidence of certain witnesses which was given on 
affirmation instead of on oath. Mr. Coates sent a 
letter of protest to the Attorney-General, which was 
forwarded to Judge Foster. Mr. Coates has now 
received a reply from Judge Foster in which he states: 
‘No such episode as you describe occurred. ... No 
witness in any Court I have presided over has ever 
been discouré iged from making an affirmation, nor has 
any adverse criticism of any wiiness on that account 
ever been permitted by me. I have, however, often 
noted, with dismay, persons whom I know to be 
Rationalists, taking an oath * out of conformity.’ ” 


* * * 


For generations people have been hanging up holly 
and mistletoe at Christmas and generally making 
merry. They have eaten pancakes on Shrove Tuesday, 
‘eggs ” at Easter, and goose at Michaelmas, and have 
made * fools’ of one another on the First of April. 
These and other customs have played an important 
part in the lives of all of us, and yet how many of us 
know anything of their origin? Again, what do most 
of us know about the Mecca pilgrims, the Passion 
plays, or the legends of Demeter and Persephone, of 
Isis, or of the Juggernaut? A wealth of information 
about all these things is contained in a book just 
published by Watts & Co.—Round the Year With the 
World's Religions, by Royston Pike. Two of his other 
successes The Faiths of Many Lands and Ethics of the 
Great Religions are well known to our readers. In 
his Round the Year With the World's Religions Mr. 
Pike devotes a chapter to each month of the year and 
deals with a mass of myth, legend, and customs 
which are the product of the religious instinct of man- 
kind and are associated with the various seasons 
of the year. It is a delightful book, and equally suitable 
for young and old. There are four plates in colour 
and many drawings. The price is 10s, 6d. 


We mentioned in our last issue the Josiah Mason 
Lectures recently given at Birmingham University by 
Dr. Margaret Mead. We understand that these lectures 
have aroused a very wide interest and that the large 
and enthusiastic audiences have included students from 
all faculties in addition to many members of the 
teaching staff. A long and appreciative report on the 
lectures was published in the Birmingham Post on 
November 22, and the concluding paragraph of the 
article reads as follows: ‘“ Birmingham University— 
and the Rationalist Press Association, which endowed 
the lectureship—are to be congratulated on_ the 
forward-looking idea that led to the institution, four 
years ago, of these lectures on anthropology and 
practical problems. They have been fortunate this 
term to have secured such a pungent and authoritative 
lecturer as Dr. Mead.” 

* * * 


Tue following attractive books are announced by 
Messrs. Watts & Co. for publication early in 1950:— 

Thou Art Peter: A History of Roman Catholic Doc- 
trine and Practice, by A. D. Howell Smith, There 
have been many books written on the history of 
Catholic religion, but this one can be claimed as the 
most informative and authoritative treatise on its subject 
that has yet appeared. Every aspect, historical and 
theological, of the teachings, doctrines, and practices 
of Roman Catholicism is dealt with by a writer whose 
exact scholarship and scrupulous impartiality have 
already been proved in his earlier learned work Jesus 
Not a Myth, and in his less pretentious though valu- 
able Thinker’s Library volume In Search of the Real 
Bible. Thou Art Peter is just the book that Ration- 
alists who want a reliable guide to Roman Catholic 
history and teaching have been waiting for. In 
this masterly study, which runs to 838 pages, Mr. 
Howell Smith provides not “ almost,’ but all the 
answers. The price of the book is 21s, 

Primitive Law, by A. S. Diamond, is a reprint of 
a book which met with much success on its first 
appearance. Few studies are of more absorbing 
interest than that of the origin and development of 
law, and this volume will be greatly welcomed not 
only by students of the subject, but also by the non- 
specialist reader, for whom it is equally suitable. It 
will be published at 15s. 


An Autobiography, ‘by Sir Arthur Keith, is a 
fascinating story of a life rich in achievement and 
experience. This record of his own work and of his 
association with his great contemporaries Leonard 
Darwin, Sir Charles Sherrington, Sir Frederick Treves, 
Sir Grafton Elliot Smith, and others, will be of pro- 
found interest both to the general reader and to the 
man of science. The book will include 6 plates and 
the price will be 25s. 

Finding the Missing Link, by Robert Broom, D.Sc., 
LL.D., F.R.S., Hon.F.R.S.E. Dr. Broom is a distin- 
guished palaeontologist who has made valuable con- 
tributions to the study of evolution in South Africa. In 
this book he gives an account of his discoveries and 
expounds his view that the extinct forms of South 
African man-like apes provide the missing link between 
ape and man. He believes also that evolution is not 
the result of a series of accidents, but that there is 

a plan. The price of this book, which is to be illus- 

trated, will be 6s. 
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Human ? 


A broadcast talk delivered in October, 1949, in the Home Service and reproduced by kind permission 
of the author and the B.B.C. 


FROM time to time, on a spring or autumn 
evening, I have talked about things which matter 
in science--not those which matter only to 
scientists, but things and ideas which I think are 
important in all our lives. When I look back 
now through my diary, I see that I have brought 
up quite a number of different subjects, highbrow 
and lowbrow: the first beginnings of man, the 
idea of cause against the idea of chance, the fear 
of atomic power, and what have you. But there 
is One subject to which I have come back again 
and again, which runs under everything I have 
said. It is this: the importance of seeing science 
as human knowledge; not strange, not outlandish, 
and not at all magical: neither godlike nor 
devilish, but human 

1 do not think that | have overstressed the 
importance of this understanding: it hardly can 
be overstressed. It really is urgent for all of us 
to get to know something of the kind of thing 
Which science is and does, and more personally, 
the kind of thing which scientists do and are. I 
think deep and lasting harm is done, to us and 
to them, by the very odd picture of scientists 
which we have come to make for ourselves, half 
in fear and half sneering. You can conjure it up 
for yourself, the picture of the scientist out of 
the comic strip and the second feature; you do 
not even have to close your eyes. There he is, 
grey, thin, nearsighted, and with a slightly mad 
glint behind his glasses; with the trace of an 
accent, and an absent air, and his head full of 
remote, unexpected, and frighteningly accurate 
knowledge. He is every detective rolled into one, 


from Sherlock Holmes stooped over the cigar ash 


to Mr. Fortune among the cream-buns. And he 
has a passion for exact detail which comes 
straight out of Edgar Allan Poe or Jules Verne. 

The part of this figure of legend at which I 
am going to chip is the head: the head full of a 
mass of precise information and numbers to five 
places of decimals. We talk as if the love of 
exact numbers were really the foundation and 
the content of science. A moment ago I spoke 
of Jules Verne; do you remember his hero in 
Around the World in Eighty Days?) When we 
first meet him he has just sacked his servant: and 
why? “ Because,” says Jules Verne, “ he had had 
the temerity to bring up his master’s shaving- 
water at a temperature of 84 degrees instead of 
846 degrees.” It is the picture we all know of the 


eccentric scientist, who has everything measured, 
tabulated, and neatly planned. Since Jules Verne 
was French, there is also a nice touch of mischief 
here. His hero is an Englishman; he is the 
Frenchman’s idea of the English—methodical, 
scientific, and quite crazy. 

This picture, and indeed this story, is very much 
to my purpose, because Around the World in 
Fighty Days also has a moral, and a moral which 
we all enjoy. You see, when it comes to the 
point, the tidy, scientific hero has thought of 
everything, except the one thing that matters: 
that when you travel round the world eastwards, 
you gain a day on the sun. That small but 
critical fact the hero in his clutter of science has 
overlooked; so that in the climax of the story this 
becomes the triumph and as it were the revenge 
of the common reader, the common man at the 
expense of the hero. I think it is a charming 
triumph, and | am all for the common man’s 
enjoying it, even at the expense of science. But 
is this caricature of method run mad truly a 
picture of science? Is it true of science, in our 
own lives, that it sees the trees but not the wood? 
That it takes the facts apart but cannot put the 
Meaning together? And that all the weight of its 
refinements and the strings of decimals in the end 
come to nothing but a world partitioned among 
thin-blooded specialists? 

Of course not; this is not a picture of science 
it is science turned upside down. Science is not 
facts and numbers and formule; and science is 
not detail. Of course, there are men in every 
walk of life who are only happy in detail, who 
are best when they take things to pieces, and have 
no gift for seeing the world whole, or any gift 
for putting things together again. Such men are 
as useful in science as in banking or soldiering 
or running a club; just as useful, and no more 
Because science is the art of interpreting the 
world whole and in action; and the foundation 
of that art, and of every art, is to understand what 
matters and what does not. Science begins when 
we sort out what has a bearing on our problems 
and what has not. And one of its lessons is that 
neither the forest of detail nor a mountain of 
measurements necessarily has a bearing on what 
matters and what we want to know. 

I know that what I am saying goes hard against 
our habits. The science we learnt at school 
seemed to stress nothing but accuracy. What 
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hours we spent in the physics lab., getting the 
answer that the book gave to the very last figure! 
No one ever hinted that there might be a point 
beyond which accuracy should not go. And there 
are still many practising scientists and whole fields 
of science to which the notion is rather shocking. 
A limit to accuracy? Deliberately stopping at 
a certain tolerance, a certain looseness of fit? 
The whole tradition of the triumphant science of 
the last century goes against it. Can it ever be 
wrong to be more exact? Is it really possible to 
be too exact? 

Indeed it is; it is possible to take even precision 
too far, so that it defeats its own purpose. There 
are two reasons for this. One is that too great 
a refinement of detail at last makes it impossible 
to interpret what we are looking at and to sort 
out what is significant in it from what is not. We 
lose the strong outline in the fine shading. The 
other reason is that if we make any procedure 
too sensitive, whether it is a model or a machine 
or an everyday plan of action, then that thing, 
whatever it is, cannot deal, in practice, with those 
chance variations which are an essential part of 
the real world. 

These are related reasons; and what makes 
them interesting is that they are not especially 
scientific reasons. They belong to everyday human 
life, and they bring out the everyday and the 
common sense of science. Every human act, each 
physical action and each act of the mind, is an 
act of choice. It discriminates between what we 
think matters and what does not, and it picks out 
what matters and ignores what does not. You at 
this moment as you listen to me are busy sorting 
out what you want to hear from what you do not. 
Perhaps your set makes noises that no other set 
makes: it whistles on the high notes and booms 
on the low: but they are noises you know—you 
are not even conscious of them, your mind filters 
them out and listens beyond them. Tonight it 
listens for the meaning and not the voice, and 
so, unconsciously, after the first minute or two, 
you discard my inflection, my pauses, my way 
of slurring the letter “r.” You are listening for 
the meaning: you have decided that that is what 
matters, and your ear and your brain obediently 
keep the details of noise and speech from you. 
They would be just as clever on your behalf if 
you decided that something else mattered to you. 
If you wanted to be sure that it was Bronowski 
speaking and not someone else, then they would 
block the meaning for you and, as it were, bring 
up the voice. And there was a time during the 
war when the best ears in the country were listen- 
ing to Hitler's broadcasts, not for the voice and 
not for the meaning, but—of all things—for 
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the background noise. We wanted to know 
whether he was speaking freely into the micro- 
phone or whether he had been carefully recorded 
first. 

This gift which we all have of interpreting the 
jumble of sounds that strikes the ear, by keeping 
the background down and turning up the message 
--just this is a model of one of the great aims 
of science today. Science must sift what matters 
from what does not, the structure from the detail, 
the meaningful message from the random noise; 
and this, whether it is trying to understand the 
growth of plants, or forecast the weather, or 
relate a child’s examination marks to its natural 
gifts and its home life. And in all these problems 
the search is for a happy mean of measurement. 
It must not be too coarse, for then what is 
significant would slip through the meshes of the 
net just as much as what is not. But it must 
not be too fine either, or else the changing, 
unpredictable, irrelevant background detail will 
cover the meaning that we are straining for—like 
the constant flutter of noise you hear in a deaf-aid 
until your ear becomes tuned to it. 


I said that there was another reason why it is 
not helpful to push mere accuracy too far, a 
reason not of interpretation but of practical 
design. A badly-made deaf-aid is an example; if 
it merely amplifies all sounds, as if you were to 
turn up the volume knob on your set now, it is 
useless because it is too sensitive—every casual 
crackle is a thunderclap. Let me give you a 
more personal instance. In my own work I am 
interested in measurements not in a laboratory, 
but in the world at large, in a workshop or at 
home or in the open. When someone offers me 
a gauge, as they did last week, which works fine 
so long as you keep the temperature and the 
pressure and the humidity the same—and every- 
thing else the same, too, down to the experi- 
menter’s temper—I can only smile. A gauge as 
sensitive as that is not an instrument to me; it 
is a neurotic. It cannot tell the difference between 
what matiers and what does not. 

You see how real and how worldly such prob- 
lems are; and they are fundamental to science. 
This is the contribution, this is the new outlook 
which has beer brought in by the statistical 
science of the last thirty years, and I think the 
future lies with it. It sees exact measurements 
no longer as the great be-all and end-all of science, 
but as a kind of net, with which we try to catch 
what matters and to let through what does not. The 
degree of accuracy is the size of the mesh in that 
net: it must be fine enough to catch the significant 
message, but it must also be coarse enough to 
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The Open Window 


WHEN the Archbishop of Canterbury Jectured 
doctors on their duty (The Lancet, October 29), 
urging them to regard themselves, like priests, as 
agents of God and to carry out their work under 
the guidance of the doctrines of the Church, the 
doctors might well have replied with a tu quoque. 
Do clergymen invariably, or even generally, give 
a convincing demonstration of what is meant by 
“agents of God,” and do they always have a 
clear and potent conception of the doctrines 
which are supposed to guide them? After 
all, doctors have their Hippocratic Oath—a 
declaration of professional integrity, dating from 
pagan times and so apt and impressive that it his 
required none of the reinterpretations and com- 
promises that have marked the evolution of 
Christian principles. 

Dr. Fisher was, however, more directly and 
effectively answered in the following issue of 
The Lancet by Prof. Platt, of Manchester 
University, who expressed his fundamental objec- 
tion to the acceptance of the 
Christianity: “I have seen too many children die 
of leukemia or nephritis to believe that * Man is 
the object of God's love, as God has shown in 
His acts..” To Dr. 


Fisher’s rather revealing 
challenge that a man should eccept Christian 
beliefs unless he has a “ better hypothesis which 
will better equip him for his life and his work,” 
Prof. Platt replies: 


As there are today many earnest doctors, and 
I hope beloved physicians, who do not subscribe 
to any orthodox religious belief, I would try to 
State their creed as briefly as possible. They 
believe that as civilized and educated men our 
conduct should be determined by a sense of 
personal responsibility; by the inner satisfaction 
of doing right; because not to do so brings a 
sense of personal failure; because those whom we 
most admire would act thus: and because of a 
respect for truth. We think that a man can obey 
his conscience without hope of reward in this 
world or belief in the next. 

To many in our profession the doctor's creed 
is not strengthened by an attempt to believe what 
to us is incredible or to accept an explanation 
which does not seem consistent with experience. 
We preter agnosticism to unacceptable hypothesis. 


Your Duty as a Churchman 

That the Archbishop’s appeal would have been 
more properly directed nearer home is suggested 
by the Church Assembly's adoption, by a large 
majority, of a committee’s report on the obliga- 
tions of churchmen. Rules which have been in 
force for three hundred years are to be altered to 
meet modern conditions; the duty of churchmen 
is now to communicate regularly, attend church 


doctrine of. 


at least once on Sunday and on holy days, mark 
Fridays and the season of Lent by special acts of 
discipline, contribute fairly to expenses and give 
generously to the needs of others, observe the 
Church’s marriage laws, and come to Holy Com- 
munion with penitence and all other due prepara- 
tion. The Assembly agreed to publish “a simple, 
frank, and convenient summary in modern form 
of those existing minimum obligations which are 
imposed upon all lay members of the Church of 
England without exception.” The remark of a 
member of the Assembly that “ there was need for 
speed in this matter ” indicates that a fair propor- 
tion of members of the Church do not fulfil their 
minimum obligations. Seconding the resolution, 
Sir Eric Maclagan said that “it was not now 
regarded as an obligation to go to church on 
Sunday, but it had to be emphasized that it was 
an obligation.” As it is incumbent upon all 
members of the Church to act as “agents of God,” 
I think the Archbishop must have forgotten the 
text about the mote and the beam. 


That Dreadful Bishop 

Another significant resolution was discussed by 
the Assembly. It expressed a desire that the 
Bishops (Retirement) Measure should make 
provision for dealing with complaints against a 
bishop of unbecoming conduct involving questions 
of doctrine, ritual, or ceremonial. In moving the 
resoJution, Dr. Haigh said that “ any self-respect- 
ing Church like the Church of England should 
have a defence in the last resort against 
irregularities and eccentricities.” Lord Selborne, 
who wanted the word not inserted between should 
and make, argued that while it was urgent and 
vital for the Church to repudiate unorthodox 
doctrine by a bishop and, if necessary, censure 
him, this was not the way to do it: “ The matter 
of unorthodox teaching by bishops or priests was 
one for canon law and must be dealt with by the 
revision of canon law.” Eventually it was decided, 
unanimously, that the Bishop’s (Retirement) 
Measure should not make the desired provision 
but that Convocation be requested to give some 
priority to the making of such provision ~ in the 
course of their revision of the canons” and in 
respect of both bishops and clergy. 

The Bishop of Birmingham is, of course, the 
villain of the piece. I am not in the least surprised 
that the Assembly handed the task of disciplining 
Dr. Barnes over to Convocation. which may take 
years over the revision of the canons. The desire 
to repudiate the Bishop's views and to exile him 
from the Church is strong, but stronger still is the 
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sense of the difficulties and embarrassments 
involved. There is only one way of effectively 
dealing with Dr. Barnes, and that is to prove that 
the argument in The Rise of Christianity is against 
the evidence. In that work he does for the New 
Testament what Colenso did for the Old a century 
or so ago. The bishops of that day were as much 
horrified by Colenso as those of today are with 
Dr. Barnes, but what living bishop considers that 
Colenso was wrong? And how many can con- 
fidently prophesy that the day will never come 
when the Anglican hierarchy will adapt them- 
selves to Dr. Barnes as their predecessors did to 
Colenso? If the Church possesses no Biblical 
scholar more redoubtable than Canon Richardson 
to deal with the Bishop’s case, the day of adjust- 
ment cannot be far distant. And in any event, a 
Church which cannot define its own orthodoxy 
is hardly in a position to be high-handed with 
alleged heretics: the degree of latitude assumed in 
the authoritative Report on Church Doctrine is 
so wide that a little further extension should hardly 
be noticed. I look forward with interest, and a 
certain anticipation of amusement, to the efforts 
of Convocation to lay down the permissible limits 
of departure from the faith once delivered to the 
saints. Meanwhile I reiterate that the essential 
question is not whether the views of the Bishop 
are heretical but whether they are, in the light 
of modern knowledge, sound or unsound. 


Keeping the “ Sawbath ” 


Scotland may or may not stand where it did, 
but at least one Scot stands where his country 
used to do. He is the superintendent of the 
Metropolitan Mission, Glasgow. When he was in 
New York recently he saw a “catchy advertise- 
ment put up by a certain Protestant church” 
inviting young people to go to a pleasure-hall on 
Saturday evenings for roller skating followed by a 
dance. Dancing, to him, is “an indulgence con- 
ceived in Hell to destroy any serious thought any 
person ever might have about his soul,” and he 
denounces the church officials as being in league 
with the Devil to destrov religious inclinations. 

A similar bright evangelical touch is supplied by 
Alderman H. Pitt in fining a Bedlington miner £5 
for killing a hare on a Sunday and £3 for poach- 
ing: “Our Sundays must be kept as quiet as 
possible. We are anxious that our Sundays in the 
country shall not be disturbed. | We hope that 
shooting on a Sunday shall not become common 
or we shall have no game at all if they do not get 
a day’s rest.” 

That, surely, is an argument the Lord’s Day 
Observance Society never even dreamed about! 
PROTONIUS. 
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Are Scientists Human ?—cont. 


let the background of meaningless flutter drain 
away. Because we no longer believe, in theory 
or in practice, that we can ever wholly tame that 
background, break it down into its every detail, 
and messure it out of existence. That is why I 
think the future of science lies not with exact 
measurement but with the statistics which boldly 
face the fact of variation. It is not the measure- 
nent that is right, but right enough, which matters. 
It is not the choice that is sure, but sure enough. 
And it is not even the theory that is true, but 
true enough, for which science searches in each 
new generation. It is a very human search, and these 
are the human limitations. We have learned much 
of its method from the body itself, from the ear 
and the eye and the brain, and from the way the 
heart and the nerves work too. Do believe me, the 
grey figure of the scientist with dandruff and a 
stoop is human after all; he is not all brain; he 
has eyes and nerves and a heart. You see, he has 
even been learning from them. 

J. BRONOWSKI. 
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lr a young lady in a novel I was reading had 
not gone to bed with The Study of Sociology 
1 should not have made Herbert Spencer's 
acquaintance when I did. I think the book was 
one of Arnold Bennett's, but I cannot be sure, 
and in any case it does not matter. Whoever 
she was, the girl lived in a strictly proper and 
orthodox Victorian household, and because the 
Sociology was neither proper nor orthodox she 
had to disguise it in the ripped-off cover of an 
approved work of fiction before she could smuggle 
it upstairs. Then she snuggled down between 
the sheets and read—what? I was intrigued to 
know, and, by one of those chances that so often 
occur, I was not long in finding out. For there 
in a secondhand-dealer’s tray was a copy of the 
book, and for 2s it was mine. 

The result was different from what I had 
expected, though I was far from being dis- 
appointed. The book was not “ shocking ™; it was 
not “outspoken; it was not “ realistic.” It had 
nothing to do with the Old Adam or the New 
Woman. It was just a plain, matter-of-fact 
account of the pitfalls and chasms and quicksands 
that beset the path of the man who tries to do 
his own thinking, and, poor misguided fool, thinks 
that he is finding his wav pretty well. It was the 
first book I had read about thinking, and after 
thirty years I still think that it is one of the best. 
It taught me that thinking is not something that 
“comes natural,” like eating or falling in love: 
it is an art and has to be learni. It showed me 
how necessary it is to keep a sharp look-out for 
“ bias,” the bias that comes from education and 
that which is given by class feeling or love of 
country or devotion to party, the bias that is 
imparted by theology, and the bias given to the 
product of the mind by the composition and 
qualities of the body that is the mind’s inseparable 
companion. 

If 1 take up the book again I find my pencil 
moving to mark the passages that I had marked 
when I read it first. One might have been written 
in anticipation of Jeans’s descent into anthropo- 
morphism: ‘I have often wondered how the 
Universe looks to those who use such names for 
its Cause as ‘The Master Builder,’ or ‘ The Great 
Artificer,, and who seem to think that the Cause 
of the Universe is made more marvellous by 
comparing its operations to those of a_ skilled 
mechanic.” Another is an effective thrust at 
Carlyle’s great-man theory: “If you wish to 
understand the phenomena of social evolution, 
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you will not do it though you should read your- 
self blind over the biographies of all the great 
rulers on record, down to Frederick the Greedy 
and Napoleon the Treacherous.” A third is an 
acute analysis of the two religions that are held 
at one and the same time by almost everybody, 
the religion of enmity that nearly all men actually 
believe, and the religion of amity that most of 
them merely believe that they believe. “The 
nobility of self-sacrifice, set forth in Scripture 
lessons and dwelt on in sermons, is made con- 
spicuous every seventh day; while during the 
other six days the nobility of sacrificing others is 
exhibited in glowing words . .. That which a 
man prays for as a virtue on Sunday, he scorns 
as a vice on Monday.” Then there are such 
pithily provocative remarks as “There is no 
intrinsic virtue in votes,” and “ Fostering the good- 
for-nothing at the expense of the good is an 
extreme cruelty.” 

Many people seem to be under the impression 
that Spencer is hard to read, and so he is, in some 
of his longer and more pretentious works. But 
he could write plainly enough when he wanted 
to, and when he knew clearly enough what he 
wanted to say. 

When I came across the book, Spencer was 
hardly a name to me. No one had told me that 
he was the only Englishman who had conceived 
the sublimely audacious ambition of framing a 
philosophy that should be a synthesis of all 
knowledge, and that he had devoted his life to 
the demonstration of the operation of the 
principle of Evolution in all that ever has been, 
is now, and ever will be. Not for him the part 
of a humble cultivator in the vast field of what 
there is to be known. He was not content with 
picking up a single pebble from the beach. He 
wanted to amass great heaps, and, having amassed 
them, to discover the relations of pebble to pebble 
and their significance in the scheme of things. 
He scorned the pedantic littlenesses of the special- 
ist grubbing away for dear life in some tiny and 
out-of-the-way corner of the world of science. 
He scoffed at Plato and Kant and the other gods 
of the philosophically-minded. He was an 
iconoclast of iconoclasts. 

It was only to be expected that others should 
refuse to take him for what he hoped and believed 
he really was. The “ professionals,” scientists and 
philosophers alike, found him intensely irritating 
at times and frequently resented his incursions into 
their own particular spheres. “ Who is this fellow 
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Spencer?” we may hear them asking. “What are 
his qualifications to instruct us? Where was he 
educated? What, not even a grammar-school? No 
university training? Not so much as a B.Sc.? What 
did he do, then? . . . Oh, a railway clerk, an 
engineer of sorts, a journalist on the staff of the 
Economist? Well, that’s something . .. Twenty 
years in writing the Synthetic Philosophy? 
Biology and Psychology, Ethics and Education 
and Government and—why, it just can’t be done, 
not in twenty years, or in two hundred!” 

When Spencer died, in 1903, he was refused 
burial in Westminster Abbey not so much because 
he had excluded Christianity from his system of 
thought—that could have been got over, just as 
it was years before in the case of Darwin and 
years later with Thomas Hardy—but because, as 
Dean Robinson put it, no claim had been 
advanced that he had, or would have, a high 
place as a philosophical thinker. The Dean was 
by no means alone in his opinion. While 
Spencer’s place as one of the great pioneers of 
Evolution is difficult to challenge, since it can 
hardly be denied that he was preaching Evolution 
years before Darwin, he is thought little of as a 
philosopher. Prof. Joad gives him a few pages, 
but only as the propounder of a typically Victor- 
ian ethical theory which he condemns out of hand; 
and in the index to Bertrand Russell’s History of 
Western Philosophy there is nothing between 
Sphaerus (whoever he was) and Spinoza. 

So far as the great mass of Spencer's writings 
are concerned, they seem to collect the dust on the 
library shelves. “ Mass” is the right word, since 
they are in truth massive treatises, the products 
of a massive intelligence. He was so sure that 
he had discovered the Law of Evolution, and he 
found it difficult to understand that others should 
not share his enthusiasm for the process in which 
“matter passes from an indefinite incoherent 
homogeneity to a definite coherent heterogeneity.” 
When this was put into plainer English and was 
said to mean that the trend of “ Evolution” is 
from the simple to the complex, there were not 
wanting some who said that the Second Law of 
Thermodynamics points to the arrival of a dead 
level of uniformity that is very far from being 
the desirable object of a passionate pursuit. 


Spencer's little book on Education: Intellectual, 
Moral, and Physical is still read, and deservedly 
so. but the political writings on which he set 
such great store, Social Statics and Man versus 
the State and the Essavs, are quite out of tune 
with an age which looks on the Government as 


the Universal Provider. But there remains his 
Autobiography, and although IT cannot altogether 
endorse Sir Arthur Keith’s enthusiastic opinion, 
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the book undoubtedly has a revealing quality and 
gives the fullest and fairest picture of the man. 
I say “fairest” advisedly, for even his severest 
critics acknowledged the existence of a strong 
strand of honesty in Spencer’s make-up, and he 
could be honest even with himself. Whether the 
portrait the book gives us is the portrait that he 
quite honestly thought he was painting is another 
matter. 

As an account of the life of a man who lived 
for pure thought the Autobiography is perhaps 
without a parallel in the language. Spencer was the 
type of the self-made man of ideas. He had few 
advantages, but from boyhood he determined to 
do all of that something that only he could do. 
As early as 1849 he had become the Preacher of 
the Gospel of Evolution and the Prophet of the 
God who is the Unknowable. 

“Were you never conscious of the wholesale 
sacrifice you were making?” Beatrice Webb 
asked him once. “ Did you never long for those 
other forms of thought, feeling, action, you were 
shut out from?” “I was never in love,” the 
philosopher replied. Probably there are no pages 
more revealing in the Autobivgraphy’s thousand 
and more than those in which Spencer is at such 
pains to deny that he was ever a suitor of George 
Eliot. They had walked together on the terrace 
at Somerset House—but what of that? He 
described her in a letter as “the most admirable 
woman, mentally, that I ever met.” And so she 
was. But he insisted that it was only her mind 
that he valued—-only the mind of that woman 
who knew better than most what love should and 
could mean, and (one cannot help feeling) was 
denied it to the last. Wondering and pitying, we 
can only echo Beatrice’s “ Poor Herbert Spencer.” 


It is in Mrs. Webb’s own autobiography: that 
we have the most intimate picture of the old 
man as he lay dying in his room at Brighton. 
She was obviously out of sympathy with him. 
She writes unkindly sometimes and _ critically 
usually. There were too many medicine-bottles 
about the place. He still clung to his dogmas, 
but without confident faith; he cried aloud in 
his lonely distress. If only he had been less self- 
centred, not so despairing and defiant in his pride 
of intellect! Yet she, the rationalistic mystic, the 
hard-headed searcher after hard facts, was com- 
pelled to acknowledge the element of greatness 
that was in him. “ Again I assert that all these 
strange shortcomings and defects were like an 
ugly and distorted setting to a small but brilliant 
stone. This setting may drop from him at death, 
and the everlasting brilliant of truth-seeking 
remain. He will be among the elect.” 


ROYSTON PIKE. 
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LOOKING BEFORE AND AFTER 


Edited by Frederick 
Watts & Co. 91 pp. Cloth, 4s. 6d.; paper, 


THE RATIONALIST ANNUAL, 1950. 
Watts. 
2s. 6d. 

This latest member of a long and notable series fully 

maintains the high standard established by its prede- 

cessors. Forthright but moderate pronouncements by 
prominent Rationalists upon topics of diverse interest 

literary, scientific, social, and historical—form its 
contents as before; readers are offered that variety 
within unity which ensures a wide appeal. Old cam- 
paigners in Freethought will welcome also the changes 
of emphasis due to a gradual but unmistakable modera- 
tion in the tone of orthodox reactions to sceptical 
utterances. Freethought today is rarely denounced 
from pulpits as blasphemous and monstrous; It 1s now 
recognized as a reasonable, even if a mistaken, assump- 
tion from the phenomena of existence—to be met, if 
possible, by counter-argument rather than abuse. And 
this concession by Orthodoxy to the Rationalist 
approach is reflected in the absence of controversy from 
the pages of the new Rationalist Annual. 

For instance, Mr. Gowans Whyte’s timely, lucid and 
irrefutable exposure of the quandary into which the 
Education Act of 1944 has led the supporters of 
religious education in State-aided schools makes plain 
that the Church is seeking (however vainly) for a 
reasonable solution of the pressing problems involved. 
He writes cogently: ‘ The very existence of agreed 
syllabuses is evidence of the profound change since 
the days when the Bible was regarded as, without 
qualification, the word of God.” His quotations from 
clerical and other defenders of the Faith are not stern 
injunctions, but are anxious appeals to reason. The 
essay is thus doubly valuable—for its own high 
qualities and as a sign of the times. 

Two of the contributions are biographic. Dr. 
Gilbert Murray’s brief broadcast, ‘* Myself When 
Young,” portrays with kindly humour his ardent 
earlier self—‘*‘ No doubt he was a terrible prig. But 
somehow I rather like him.’ He indicates also, though 
far too briefly, the man he sees in himself today—less 
ready to demand, in Shelleyesque fashion, the remould- 
ing of the world, but earnestly pleading for ‘* what all 
Europe needs most. . . Liberality . . . if we are to 
save all that we hold sacred in civilization.” 

Pride. of place is reserved for Sir Arthur Keith’s 
article, “ The Master Passion of Thomas Henry 
Huxley.” That this passion was for truth--truth at 
all costs—is emphasized by his reply to Charles 
Kingsley, who, when Huxley was heart-broken by the 
death of a loved child, had urged on him the solaces 
of Christianity. Huxley’s memorable reply is re-quoted 
here. It concludes thus: “ If wife and child and name 
and fame were all to be lost to me as the penalty, still 
1 will not lie.’ Sir Arthur shows how profound was 
this passion in Huxley, as in W. K. Clifford, Spencer, 
and others who have set their imprint on the age. He 
then propounds, as an anthropologist, a disquieting 
question. When man, emergent from the ape, was 


confronted by the cruelty of Nature—a prospect so 
pitiless that “ he would be tempted to seek relief in 
death ’’—what saved him from suicide? His power “ to 
see things, not as they are,’ answers the essayist, ‘* but 
as he wishes them to be.’ Therefore it behoves us, 
he urges, before uprooting our native prejudices, to 
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“make certain that they [now] serve no useful purpose 
in human societies.” It is a bold challenge, resting, | 
would venture to suggest, less on certitudes than on 
assumptions. It should evoke replies. 

Strangely enough, a characteristic utterance by Prof. 
Heath, in which a sparkling wit enlivens grave and 
fundamental thought on a vital issue, is devoted to a 
cognate problem of evolution. The ‘* Missing Statue ” 
of his title is that of Samuel Butler, author of 
Erewhon, whose Lamarckian attack on Darwin’s theory 
of causation in evolutionary change. is still able (it 
seems) to flutter the dovecotes of the British Associa- 
tion. This theme provides our President with an occa- 
sion for a grave warning against dogmatic syntheses. 
** Genteel Finalism is the enemy,” he warns his readers. 

Mr. Royston Pike’s lively and scholarly sketch of 
Voltaire at Ferney—the last phase of a strenuous and 
devoted life, still troubled by such outrages against 
humanity as the judicial murders of Calas and La Barre 
—merits fuller recognition than can be accorded here. 
The same must be said of Mrs. Lan Freed’s clear-cut 
study of the communication-value of words, as instanced 
by three words of variable significance: ‘ good,’’ 
* beautiful,” ‘ true.” She reminds us how few words 
have a positive and universally accepted meaning, and 
ends with the shrewd maxim: ‘* Where communication 
is concerned, the Absolute is the enemy of the useful.” 

Prof. G. D. H. Cole’s dissertation on ‘ Liberty in 
Retrospect and Prospect ” breaks new ground by con- 
sidering frankly and firmly the bases of freedom as 
conceived by the two great political parties in Great 
Britain and elsewhere in the Europe of today. Amid 
the thorns and tangles of political parties he seeks to 
tread a firm path. Holding the nation to be the sole 
essential unit of values, he distinguishes sharply between 
personal and group liberty. In the arena of party cry 
and counter-cry, of privileged minorities and assailant 
majorities, his own conviction is clear, Confronted 
with the need to maintain a firm basis of ‘* full employ- 
ment and the standard of life,’ he regards democratic 
Socialism as the only sure course for our nation to 
steer amid the welter. 

Apart from Prof. J. B. S. Haldane’s brief and incon- 
clusive paper on the vital, ever-recurring problem of 
sexual relations, there remain but two further essays 
to notice. 

Dr. Maurice Burton’s paper on the ‘* Undiscover- 
ables * confronting biologists has the directness and 
clarity that readers of The Literary Guide have learned 
to expéct from him. Early biologists, he writes, believed 
that in course of time the secrets of life itself would 
be laid bare. This hope has vanished, and with it the 
solution of many lesser problems—the development of 
multicellular from one-celled organisms, the evolution 
of vertebrates, and so forth; for in the intervening zons 
the very conditions of existence have changed beyond 
recall. A further difficulty, already almost insuperable, 
grows greater with the progress of research. The 
recorded results of such research, and the elaborate 
methods now employed for their attainment, tend in- 
creasingly to produce biological specialists; the general 
biologist is borne down “by sheer weight of 
mechanical difficulties.” 

Of the ten contributions to the Annual, Prof. 
Raymond Firth’s “Anthropological View of Mysticism 
is the longest. It is also among the most interesting— 
perhaps because it is an informed study, wholly un- 
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biased in its approach, of one of the strangest products 
of that still unresolved entity, the mind of man. The 
mystic, claiming ** a particular awareness, a special kind 
of experience . . . an intimate relation with the Divine,” 
cannot be lightly dismissed as fraudulent or insane. 
The intensity of his (or, more often, of her) conceived 
experience has resulted in some great literature and 
many devoted lives. Through this fantastic “ realm of 
the uncharted *” Prof. Firth moves with delicate care, 
quoting Christian and Sufi records, noting such charac- 
teristics as the intense (if unconscious) egoism, and the 
* wealth of symbolism drawn so boldly, if so delicately, 
trom the physical acts of erotic dalliance and con- 
summation.” His view is ** that the claims of the mystic 
are part of his adjustment to a refractory social and 
physical environment *’; and he shrewdly interprets the 
ecstatic solutions offered as ‘ the culmination of the 
search made by every human being for a fixed point 
in a shifting universe, an ultimate meaning.” His 
words leave one reader, at least, pondering over 
Meredith’s memorable lines: — 
Ah, what a dusty answer gets the soul 
When hot for certainties in this our life! 


ERNEST CARR. 


EVOLUTION—FOR AND AGAINST 


Is Evo_tution a MytH ? A Debate between Douglas 
Dewar, B.A., F.Z.S., and L. Merson Davies, D.Sc., 
Ph.D., F.R.S.E., F.G.S. (for The Evolution Protest 
Movement) and Prof. J. B. S. Haldane, F.R.S. (for 
the Rationalist Press Association). Watts & Co. 
and The Paternoster Press. 92 pp. 2s. 6d. 

The Evolution Protest Movement came into existence 

to defend the account of Creation given in the book ot 

Genesis. 1 need not inform the readers of The Literary 


Guide that the Rationalist Press Association regards 
the Biblical account as founded on fable and supports 
the theory of evolution which is based on fact. Now 
it so happens that each of these parent societies has a 


branch in New Zealand. The local branch of the 
E.P.M. protested against a series of lessons on ** How 
Things Began ” being broadcast to schoolchildren and 
so brought the lessons to an end. The protesters, to 
prove that they had no wish to suppress discussion, 
invited the Wellington Branch of the R.P.A. to enter 
into a written debate as to the reliability, or un- 
reliability, of the theory of evolution. The Wellington 
R.P.A. nominated Prof. J. B. S. Haldane to support 
its case tor the validity of evolution, while the local 
E.P.M. nominated two representatives — namely, 
Lt.-Col. L. Merson Davies (geologist) and Mr. Douglas 
Dewar (ornithologist) to lead the attack on the theory 
of evolution. Twelve letters were exchanged in the 
debate; these letters are now published under the title 
Is Evolution a Myth? 1 regret that the alternative 
theory—that of Creation—was not brought into the 
field of discussion; one would have liked to have 
heard the protesters defend the theory of Eve's origin. 

The approach of Col. Davies to * J. B. S.”” is some- 
what reminiscent of that of Goliath to David. At the 
end of his first letter he reproaches Haldane in the 
following terms: “ It is delightful to see how Darwin's 
professed admirers now throw Natural Selection to 
the winds whenever they come to a real crisis. Both 
you and Julian Huxley then bundle that incompetent 
out of doors.” This accusation struck Haldane, * as 
merely funny.”” And no wonder, for no living man 
has done so much as he to re-establish the importance 
which Darwin gave to natural selection as a factor in 
bringing about evolutionary change. The gallant 
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Colonel was definitely displeased with the manner in 
which his questions were answered, for he ends his last 
letter to Haldane thus: “‘As you admitted to Lunn, 
you are evidently a nebulous thinker, whose creed 
hardly deserves the name of a philosophy. It is 
certainly not science.” 

With Mr. Dewar things went more amicably. He 
set a very stiff examination paper for Haldane in which 
detailed answers were expected to twenty-one questions. 
One of these questions was: ‘** Do you really believe 
that the tape-worm gradually evolved, by the accumu- 
lation of variations, from a worm that lived in the 
open and fed in the normal way ? ”’ It was the ethical 
aspect of the special creation of a tape-worm, rather 
than its natural evolution, which Haldane preferred to 
consider. ‘* You think,’ he observes to Mr. Dewar, 
* that spiders’ organs show evidence of * an intelligent 
designing agent.’ I wonder what a fly would think of 
such an agent if it could think. The same argument 
shows that small-pox, malaria, tape-worms, and so on, 
had an intelligent designer.” 

The mood in which Haldane conducted this corres- 
pondence is reflected in the concluding paragraph of 
his last letter to Mr. Dewar. He writes: ‘* I can only 
say, in conclusion, that our correspondence, by forcing 
me to read far more than I have quoted, and to 
examine fossils, has strengthened me in the conclusion 
that the theory of evolution is the only one which will 
account for the known facts, and that from year to 
year it is more solidly established. . . . Today every 
argument against evolution can be answered, as I 
have answered yours, except, of course, the argument 
that it is contrary to the doctrine of infallible 
Scriptures.” ARTHUR KEITH. 


BOLINGBROKE REMEMBERED 


FROM STATESMAN TO PHILOSOPHER: A StTuDY IN 
BOLINGBROKE’S DeismM. By Walter M. Merrill. 
Philosophicat Library, New York. 284 pp., in- 
cluding 4 pp. Index and 32 pp. Appendix on 
Sources, etc. $3.50. 


* Who now reads Bolingbroke ? *’ asked Burke in 
1790. ‘* Who ever read him through ?” A hundred 
and sixty years later and Burke and Bolingbroke are 
both names, whose works collect the dust on the 
library shelves. But now an American scholar has 
taken down the Philosophical Works that Bolingbroke 
produced in the weary hours of political eclipse and 
has found that the man who, given a day or two more, 
might have put a Stuart on the throne in place of 
German George, was “as original as most of the 
Deists and the most comprehensive of them all.” 
With a devout diligence Mr. Merrill has read and re- 
read the essays that Dr. Johnson once described as a 
blunderbuss charged by a scoundrel and a coward 
against religion and morality. With the most careful 
minuteness he has sought to discover the sources of 
the ideas that filled the mind of the statesman turned 
philosopher. The result is a valuable study in the 
history of religious and philosophical speculation in 
a century that was more than usually rich in its 
complement of thinkers. Bolingbroke, it is clear, was 
soundly sensible rather than profoundly wise; he built 
up his system—if system it may be called—from bits 
and pieces collected from Christian divines and 
polemists of the Deist persuasion, from the writings 
of Locke and the conversations he had had with Pope 
and Voltaire. He had not the specialized learning ot 
Tindal and Toland; he had none of the robust forth- 
rightness of Woolston; he had not the nimble under- 
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standing of Conyers Middleton. This being so, it may 
seem difficult to justify Mr. Merrill's considered judg- 
ment. If by “ original” it is meant that Bolingbroke 
discovered and enlarged cracks in the orthodox armour, 
thrust the spear of criticism deeper and yet deeper 
into the body of Christian dogma, then the description 
is far from being exact. But Mr. Merrill is on surer 
ground with his second adjective, and perhaps he 
wishes us to understand that it was in his compre- 
hensiveness that Bolingbroke showed his originality. 
He was the first of our line of philosopher-statesmen, 
and his successors have not been so many or so 
distinguished that he should be denied an occasional 
resurrection. ROYSTON PIKE. 


** THE LAST INFIRMITY 


A Revicious Reset. By Logan Pearsall Smith. Nisbet. 
228 pp., 3 pp. Index; one Plate. 10s, 6d. 


The title of this book is misleading. It is a collection 
of the letters of Mrs. Pearsall Smith, who wrote under 
the initials H.W.S., which stand for Hannah Whitall 
Smith, the first two being her maiden names. The 
letters were partly edited by her son, the famous Logan 
Pearsall Smith, and then annotated, with Preface and 
Memoir by Robert Gathorne-Hardy, with the assist- 
ance of Mrs. Pearsall Smith’s last surviving child, Mrs. 
Russell, the “* Alys ” of the letters. All this work has 
been done as carefully as the reader would expect; but 
the obvious interest of the book lies in the letters 
themselves, from which a very definite personality 
emerges. 

Hannah Whitall belonged to what one can only 
describe as a clan of wealthy members of the. Society 
of Friends in Philadelphia, their proper home. These 
people, engaged in profitable commerce, were refined, 
sensitive, pious, and alive to their responsibilities 
towards the poor and unfortunate. Hannah Whitall 
was beautiful, enthusiastic, and deeply impressed by her 
upbringing, the kindness of her parents, and their 
narrow piety. She was also ambitious, an uncomfort- 
able ingredient in the character of a female born in 
the year 1832. Her marriage was not successful and 
seems, from the guarded accounts given in this book, 
to have ended in the disappearance of the husband, 
while the wife kept the children and sufficient money to 
put her beyond care and, perhaps most important of all, 
the literary and pulpit fame they had once shared, In 
the words of Mr. Gathorne-Hardy, ** she was not going 
to let any disaster interfere with her capacity for 
happiness.’ It is only of a hard woman, or of a very 
ambitious woman, that such words could be written. 

Mrs. Pearsall Smith was very successful as a preacher. 
Soon her beauty earned her the title “ Angel of the 
Churches,” and she became the writer of extremely 
popular religious tracts that brought her both fame and 
money. She had also the sole charge of her gifted and 
unusual children. Many of them became Rationalists, 
or married Rationalists, and were what is commonly 
termed “ brilliant.’ But Mrs. Pearsall Smith, as the 
reader learns from continual references in her earlier 
letters, was hardly satistied. Her temperament and her 
mental struggles resemble those of John Wesley. The 
strong mind, in her case uneducated, went down before 
native superstition and the chance this offered of per- 
sonal expression. She had to undergo, as most mothers 
of her period, the loss of children through diseases now 
preventable, and there can be no doubt of her suffer- 
ing. Yet in a letter to a friend (pp. 50-51) she could 
describe the death of her own mother and that of a 
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daughter aged eleven years, and run on about * votes 
for women,”’ with visions of herself as a woman speak- 
ing with * such burning eloquence that I would hold 
my audience in breathless attention and make every- 
body think as I think! That would be the height 
of my ambition. I want to make a stir in the world.” 

This craving always haunted her, but she remained a 
faithful member of the Society of Friends. Her sole 
* rebellion "" was the inability to believe in Hell-fire. 
There are a number of period pictures of Quaker life 
in America and England, and some interesting accounts 
of her jaunts, when an aging woman, on diflicult camp- 
ing holidays with her sons and friends. Here she must 
surely have been tiresome, and the gusto with which 
she took up the part of “ grandmother ”’ reveals her 
as exceedingly eccentric. She might have made a good 
actress, professor, or lecturer. Her times were * out 
of joint” for her, and one can but admire the courage 
with which she made the best of a makeshift existence. 

MARJORIE BOWEN. 


PHILOSOPHICAL POLITICS 


Human RiGHts. A Symposium edited by UNESCO, 
with an Introduction by Jacques Maritain. Allan 
Wingate. 288 pp. 15s. 


While the UN Commission on Human Rights was 
preparing for the General Assembly the draft of a 
universal Declaration, UNESCO sent out to leading 
political thinkers a questionary on the theoretical 
bases of human rights. A selection from their replies 
is here published with a memorandum based upon 
them prepared by UNESCO's committee of experts. 
The texts of the questionary and of the Declaration 
adopted by the UN are also included in the volume. 

As a matter of history, declarations of human rights 
have been acts of militant politics, not exercises in 
moral philosophy; demands, not definitions. But at 
the same time philosophical argument has played its 
part in the struggle. The present debate is also a 
political conflict mixed up with philosophical argument, 
and further confused by the context of different tradi- 
tions of thought and different levels of civilization— 
and by the bobbing up of political concepts which are 
dead and won't lie down. The main conflict which 
underlies the discussion is of course between Com- 
munists and their motley opponents. Communists 
demand, as human rights, the social opportunities 
created by the dictatorship of the proletariat. Liberals 
seek the moral authority of human rights to limit 
the action of the Communist dictatorships. Can 
theoretical discussion contribute anything to the 
solution of this conflict? The general conclusion of 
the UNESCO Committee, and of Maritain, is that 
philosophical agreement is impossible at this stage. 
but that practical agreement on the content of a Fill 
of rights is possible, and _ historically inevitable. 
Nevertheless, interpretation of the rights listed remains 
all-important. Here, two long essays on the problem 
of synthesis are of special interest, by John Lewis, 
editor of the Modern Quarterly, and Sergius Hessen, 
a professor of education in Poland. Lewis argues 
that there is no difference of moral principle between 
liberal democracy and Communist democracy, since 
both suppress what they regard as inconsistent with 
human rights: in the one case anti-democratic move- 
ments; in the other, anti-democratic classes and 
privileged groups. There is no possible question of 
the Soviet Union becoming more “ liberal” since 
their acts of suppression are absolute conditions of 
the liberties they cherish: they have nothing to learn 
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from bourgeois liberalism. The sycophantic sophistries 
of the English bourgeois intellectual compare interest- 
ingly with the understanding penetration of the Polish 
Communist. Mr. Hessen believes that social demo- 
cracy of the British type can and will gain economic 
and social rights without sacrificing political rights; 
and shows that Bolshevik Communism, beginning with 
the abandonment of bourgeois rights, had to restore 
them and to revise the utopian element in Marxism. 
He believes that the Soviet Union will rehabilitate the 
progressive elements in the bourgeois tradition, and 
that the double movement will bring about a 
rapproachement, if war can be avoided. 

There is an inexcusable number of misprints, not all 
of them obvious to the eye. four or five sentences 
state the contraries of their probable meaning. 

H, J. BLackHaM. 


FROM COTTONOPOLIS TO METROPOLIS 


Hair UNDER A Har. By J. P. Hogan. Chaterson Ltd. 
vili+ 160 pp. 7s. 6d. 

Mr. Hogan, who is a Mancunian, thinks that Chancery 
Lane, W.C. 2, is not a bad exchange for that spot in 
Manchester where, “ beyond the grasses and dock- 
leaves, the dandelions and the rag-and-bone yard on 
the summit, towers the steeple of St. Andrew's 
Church,” which is so good a place * to set before your- 
self the pros and cons of reason and belief, Pascal 
and Montaigne, romanticism or classicism.” Lon- 
doners will be glad to know that the picture he has 
painted for his former fellow-citizens is not an 
unpleasant one. Mr. Hogan has rambled through the. 
London streets with an eye open for the strange and 
sometimes beautiful. He has not found a barber who 
understands what * just a trim, please * means; he 
has looked in vain for the wood of St. John’s; and 
when he sought Riceyman Steps all he discovered was 
what might have been the back streets of Burton or 
Birkenhead or Birmingham. But the Hampstead cats 
are friendly, and the Heath is still a heath. The book- 
stalls in the Farringdon Road are full of old junk and 
treasure. As you sit among the ruins of Crown Office 
Row in the Temple the air is thick with history, and 
if you know your Dickens, all the country hereabouts 
is peopled with Tulkinghorns and Joes and Mrs. 
Gamps. But at the end of his travels Mr. Hogan 
sits and wonders whether there really is ‘“*a Man- 
cunian in London or only a_ little democratic 
nothingness under a hat, one of the billion dispos- 
sessed, urban and urbane? ROYSTON PIKE. 


Short Notices 


BUDDHIST Essays AND Reviews. By A. D. Jaya- 
sundere. Maha Bodhi Society, Colombo. xiv +210 
pp:, including 8 pp. Index. Rs. 3.50. 

The thirty-eight papers, mainly expository, comprising 

this book first appeared in various periodicals devoted 

io Buddhism, including The British Buddhist. Their 
author, a Singalese lawyer and a Proctor of Galle, died 
in July, 1947. Master of fluent if not impeccable 

English, he was a stalwart champion of Rationalism as 

a basis of true religion, and we learn from the Preface 

that throughout his legal career ‘“‘ he was a keen 

supporter of the Rationalist Press and read every book 
turned out by that Association at the time.” He held 
that Buddhism, as a naturalistic creed, is essentially 
compatible with reason. A dialogue between Christian 
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and Buddhist well displays, under the title ‘ Why 
Buddhism?,”’ the writer's attitude throughout these 
pages. Of the three world-religions, he argues, 
Christianity and Islam postulate divine revelation, and 
eternal existence as salvation; * Buddhism interposes 
an emphatic No.” The miracles attributed to its 
founder, he maintains, are accretions not affecting the 
validity of the Master’s teachings; but if Christ's 
miraculous powers are expunged “he ceases to be 
God, and the whole foundation of Christianity 
instantly collapses.” 


West Country Book No. |. Edited by J. C. Trewin. 

Westaway Books. 180 pp. 10s. 6d. 
This is, in effect, an anthology of the West of England, 
with contributions from westcountrymen and from 
others who have associations with that part of the 
country. There are many contributors who will be 
known to Rationalists—Ivor Brown, Eden Phillpotts, 
John Rowland, and J. H. B. Peel among them-—as well 
as such other distinguished writers as L. A. G. Strong, 
Sir William Beach Thomas, and V. Sackville-West. 
In all, the book succeeds in bringing into view a 
picture of a highly individual section of the British 
Isles. 


EveRYMAN’S ENCYCLOP@DIA, Third edition in’ twelve. 
volumes. Edited by Athelstan Ridgway. Vols 1 to 
IV. Dent. 12s. per vol. 

This new edition, which has been completely reset and 
re-illustrated, is to contain over 50,000 articles—from 
paragraphs to essays of 40,000 words. About one-fifth 
of the work is entirely new and all has been thoroughly 
revised and brought up to date. Vols. V and VI will 
be ready in February, 1950, and the remaining six 
volumes will be published two at a time every two 
months. Here is a comprehensive and up-to-date 
encyclopedia which you cannot omit from your library 
shelves if you need a reference book of this kind. 


Loca GOVERNMENT FOR EVERYMAN. By J. H. Burton. 
Pen-in-Hand, Oxford. 76 pp., including 2 pp. Index. 
4s. 

It is the duty of every man to understand the principles 

of the system of government under which he waxes or 

wanes, in order that he may support or overthrow it. 

In this brief study of the workings of local government, 

which sketches the progress of local administration 

from 1500 B.c. to A.D. 1948, the author repeats 

Bertrand Russell’s warning in the Reith lectures that 

decentralized government is vanishing, with most un- 

fortunate results. 


Riper’s Review, Autumn, 1949. Rider & Co. 2s. 6d. 
Guide readers who like to reed * both sides * will find 
much intellectual entertainment in the current issue 
of this quarterly journal of modern thought. They 
will be especially interested in the article by Marjorie 
Bowen on “ Apes and Angels,” and in Bertrand 
Russell’s contribution ‘Do We Survive Death? ~ 
Articles which argue the opposite view to that ol 
Russell’s are those of Mr. Warner Allen and Dr. 
Hereward Carrington. Other contributors are Shaw 
Desmond, Philip Leon, Dr. F. O. James, S. Thomas 
Ansell, Denys Val Baker, and Swami Akhilananda. 


THE NorMan IsLes. By Basil C. de Guerin. Pen-in- 
Hand, Oxford. 104 pp., 16 Plates. 5s. 

A useful, concise guide to the Channel Islands, with 

an historical survey from pre-Norman to post-German 

times. 
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“THE ISRAELI STATE” 


THat a Jew should choose to exult over the formation 
of the State of Israel is entirely his own business; 
that he should insist that he does so as a Rationalist 
is a totally different matter. I will leave it to the 
logician to judge the validity of Louis Golding’s 
argument (in your issue of November) that because 
Hitler was hysterically ‘* anti-rationalist,” and he was 
also insanely cruel to the Jews, ergo the State of 
Israel is a rationalist triumph. 

But in point of fact the position is just the reverse. 
Hitler was not against a Jewish State. Indeed, before 
the war he toyed with the idea himself and at one 
time picked on Madagascar. What Hitler was violent 
about was that the Jew be segregated from the Gentile 
so that he would not pollute him, 

Now, when men like Louis Golding and Harold 
Laski speak glibly of the State of Israel as a * solution 
of the Jewish problem,” which in essence means that 
the only thing to do with the Jew is to pack him 
off to a country of his own, they are in effect much 
more confirming Hitler’s thesis than refuting it. With 
the Irgun Zvai Leumi, Mr, Golding deplores the fact 
that Israel does not extend over the whole area of 
historic Palestine, presumably to make room _ for 
every single Jew in the world. Professor Laski is 
reported to have said that even while living in England 
he will feel happier and more secure because of the 
State of Israel, I ask you, Sir, does not this sort of 
attitude, in effect, approximate that of Hitler? 

The plain and unquestionable fact is that the 
establishment of the State of Israel has very littl to 
do with the catastrophe Hitler brought upon Luro- 
pean Jews. This event provided only the last and 
final spurt, The State of Israel is the culmination 
of a vigorous, religiously-rooted nationalism which 
began, in its modern form, at the turn of the century 
and engulfed ever larger numbers of the Jewish group. 

To me, every active nationalism, especially the tribal 
as distinguished from the territorial variety, savours 
more of atavism than Rationalism, and is, in fact, 
nothing but a-mixture of ancestor-worship, primeval 
fear of and hatred for the stranger, and sheer oppor- 
tunism. 

Now that the State of Israel is an accomplished 
fact every reasonable person will wish it well, especi- 
ally that it be granted the needed wisdom and 
moderation to conclude a lasting and just peace with 
iis Neighbours. But to wax lyrical over the fact that 
Israel will enjoy the sort of freedom that is common, 
say, in Belgium or New Zealand, is as stupid as it is 
uncomplimentary to Israel, Surely this is taken for 
granted, Again, to pour out rhapsodies about “ the 
most momentous historic event, etc. etc.” is in the 
final effect intensifying Jewish segregationism, which 
is bad for Jew and Gentile alike, and is, at” best. 
making a supreme virtue out of a sad necessity. 

\ Rartonatisr Jew. 


= ** CHRIST AND THE HEROES OF MYTHOLOGY ” 


On November 13 1 addressed a meeting in Glasgow 
under the auspices of the R.P.A. on * The Problem 
of Christian Origins.” 1 had hoped to have the 
pleasure of meeting Mr. Thomas Buchanan then and 
of having this matter out without further trespassing 
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on your space. However, | did not see him, and at 
the risk of tedium to your readers | must take up the 
points in his latest letter. 

May I remind Mr. Buchanan that he started all this 
by accusing me of “ subterfuge ’’—i.e., dishonesty? 
I do not know why he should have expected me not 
to resent it. I leave it to your readers to judge whether 
in any of my letters I have ** modified ’’ the position 
adopted in my book, or whether in the book itself I did 
any injustice to J. M. Robertson or his theory. 

Mr. Buchanan professes not to understand whether 
| contend for an historical Jesus ** to whom mythical 
aspects were added,” or for two Jesuses, “a real and 
a mythical, who. became identified.” He should keep 
his metaphysics for the English and not try them on a 
fellow-Scot! Plainly the processes are not exclusive. 
If there was (as I think) a real Jesus executed by Pilate 
and also a mythical Jesus evolved in Gnostic circles in 
the diaspora, the process of identifying the two 
obviously meant adding the mythical aspects of the 
God to the man. Mr. Buchanan's attempt to pin me 
to the horns of a dilemma only reveals his own 
detachment from reality. 

To set out the evidence for a real Jesus would need 
an article to itself; so I will here only name the refer- 
ences which point that way: (1) Tacitus’s Annals—- 
accepted by Bury and the vast majority of Latin 
scholars, and impugned ad hoc by a few mythicists for 
reasons which | find wholly insufficient, (2) The 
invariable assumption of other pagan writers—Celsus, 
Lucian, etc.—-that the religion they attack starts with a 
faction-leader,” a crucified sophist,” or the like: 
never with a myth. (3) The story of Eliezer ben 
Hyrkanos (as well attested as any other rabbinic utter- 
ance in the Talmud) that he had himself met and 
argued with a disciple of ** Jesus the Nazarene * who 
quoted what Jesus had taught him. (4) The fact that 
among Christians themselves the deiry of Jesus was 
never an agreed dogma until the Nicene Council 
enforced it. 

* The historicity of the Gospel Jesus” is an 
ambiguous catchword. | might as well talk of the 
historicity of the Dietrich of the Nibelungenlied or ot 
the Charlemagne of the Chanson de Roland. To get 
answers to these problems you must first, as our Logical 
Positivist friends say, put the questions properly. 1 am 
afraid our latter-day mythicists have not yet reached 
that point. 

I was, of course, mistaken in supposing the Thinker’s 
Library edition of Lord Raglan’s book to be the first 
edition. Let Mr. Buchanan chortle over that if he 
likes. He evidently needs a consolation prize. 

Oxford. ARCHIBALD ROBERYSON. 


AM I A RATIONALIST? 


fut answer to Eric Glasgow's “Am 1 a Rationalist 
is a definite No! 

Though he admits, easily enough, that reason is 
‘the only criterion we possess by which we can judge 
the validity of any proposition in science, philosophy, 
or religion,” his article seems to use other criteria. 
For example, he says: ** Mind and body are not the 
only elements which make up human beings; there 
is also soul” without giving a single specification to 
distinguish between his assumed “ soul” and the 
“mind admitted to exist by Rationalists, who find 
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it possible to attribute to mind all the phenomena Mr. 
Glasgow and other theists attribute to “ soul.” Then 
he proceeds: ‘* From this [the existence of the. alleged 
soul?] I infer that there is a Divine Spirit pervading 
the world.” The logical weakness, or irrationality, of 
this “ inference ” is on a par with the usual Catholic 
* proof” of the existence of a First Cause, 

To deserve the name * Rationalist one must not 
only claim to be guided by reason; one must also 
act as if guided by reason. GeorRGE FINK. 

Burlington, Towa, U.S.A. 


CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS 


Retes : Personal, 28.; Trade, 3s.: per line of approximately nine 
words. Box number, 1s. extra. 
Replies to Bor Nos. should be addressed to ** The ug tf Guide.” 
5 and 6 Johnson's Court, Fleet Street, London, 


MISCELLANEOUS 
MENSA seeks to utilize intelligence. Its members, each of proved 
high intelligence. share the intellectual stimulation of a new and 
completely different society, one that seeks to collate, for the benetit 
of the nation, their considered views on current problems. —-Write 
tothe Secretary, Upwood House, Caterham, Surrey, for introductory 
booklet. 


you NG “Rationalist, wife (nurse), and child, due to have been 
evicted by returning landlord on December 5, appeal to any reader 
willing to rent house or flat in or near Lon on.-—Box No. 167. _ 


TYPEWRITING.—An R.P.A. me ‘amber would be please od to under- 

take copying of any description. Work executed neatly and 

promptly. Terms moderate..-Apply F. P., 53, Oxford Road, 
Carshalton Beeches, Surrey. 


STAMPS exchanged, ete. Grant, BOM FATTH, London, W.C, | 


OIL portraits by R. A. exhibitor from sittings or photographs 
Reasonable fees. —Box No. 173 


LAW student in Germany would like to discuss possible holidays 


au pair with London student for mid-1050. after graduation 
Box No. 179. 


BOOKS WANTED AND FOR SALE 
WANTED. Advanced Practical Phusics for Degree Students, Wy 
Flint. (Methuen.)}—Box No. Is. 


N TE Dictionnaire raisonne du Mobilier francais, vols. v-vi. 
by Viollet-le-Duc. (Viollet.) Alfabetets ursprung och den vaster- 
landska skriftens historia till boktryckarkonstens framtratande, 
Axel Nelson. (Stockholm: Hugo Gebers Férlag, 1947.).—Box 
No. 7 6. 


FOR SALE, some 150 Rationalist | hooks by Me abe, Robert rtson, 


Please offers.—G. Ross, ay, * SEND IN THIS FORM NO WwW * 


PROPERTY 
SMALL modern flat, 5 bedrooms, all mod. con., on main Finchley 
Road, N.W. 11, offered in exchange for larger (4-5 bedroomed) flat 
same district. Cash adjustment if necessary.-Box No. 177. 


UNITARIAN BELIEFS 
Pamphlets and information on receipt of stamp. 
Rev. Helen L. Phillips, 14 Gordon Square, London, W.C.1! 


SOUTH PLACE ETHICAL SOULETY. Conway Hall, Red 
Lion Square, W.C, 1.) Sunday Meetings, 11 a.m. Admission 
Free. January 1—S. K. Ratcliffe: ‘‘ The Mid-Century.” January 
8—Prot. J. C. Flugel, D.Sc.: ‘Psychology and Ethies.” 
January 15 —Archibald Robertson, M.A.: “ Rome's Holy Year.” 
January 22—R. C. FitzGerald, LUL.B., F.R.S.A.: “Ca pital 
Punishment T>-day.” January 29—Dr. Karl Wollf: “Chief 
Problems of Mysticism.’” 


CONWAY DISCUSSION CIRCLE. South Place Ethical 
Society, Conway Hall, Red Lion Square, W.C. 1. Weekly 
discussions in the Library on Tuesday evenings at 7 pm. Ad- 
missi m Free. Collection. A se ties of lectures has been arranged 
on * Ethics and Modern Thought,” with the following speakers : 
Jan. 3—H. J. Blackham, B.A. (secretary of the Ethical Union : 
e ditor of The Plain View). Jan. 10—Geo. E. O'Dell (formerly 
editor of The Standard, U.s.A.). Jan. 17—Hector Hawton (Sec- 
retary of South Place Ethical Society). 

Jan. 24—J. B. Coates (author of The Crisis of the Human 
Person): ‘* What is Existentialism ?’ Jan. 31—Norman Haire 
(President of the Sex Edueati m Society, editor offSex Education) : 
A Rational Attitude to Sex. 


YOU— 
and the R.P.A. 


If you have an intelligent interest in 
the world about you, and particularly 
in the study of science, religion, philo- 
sophy, and sociology, the Rationalist 
Press Association offers you member- 
ship. You will receive books up to 
the full value of your subscription, 
enjoy access to a splendid library, and 
share the excitement of an intellectual 
vanguard. 


SPECIAL 10/6 OFFER 
FOR NEW MEMBERS 


The Literary Guide and Rationalist 
Review 
(monthly, for one year). 

The Rationalist Annual for 1950 
Contributors include Sir Arthur 
Keith, G. D. H. Cole, Gilbert 
Murray, J. B. S. Haldane, Maurice 
Burton, Raymond Firth 

The Story of the R.P.A, 

By A. Gowans Whyie. (Cloth, 
illus.) 

Twelve Thinker’s Forum Booklets 

Report of the Third Annual Con- 

ference of the R.P.A. 


To The Secretary, 

Rationalist Press Association Ltd., 
4, 5 & 6 Johnson's Court, 

Fleet Street, London, E.C. 4. 


In response to your announcement in The 
Literary Guide, | desire to become a member 
of the R.P.A. Ltd. and enclose herewith ros. 6d. 
entitling me to membership until the end of 
1950 and literature as offered. 

I agree to abide by the rules and regulations 
of the Association as set forth in the Memor- 
andum and Articles of Association.* 


(Block letters please) 
NAME 


ADDRESS 


DATE 


* Free on request. 
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TIVE REMAINDER SALE |: 
ATTRACTIV 
5 The following hooks are offered at substantial reductions 5 

in price. In many cases stocks are small. The postage @ 
on each hook is shown in brackets. 8 
¢ 
© APSA. (A Public Schooling for All) % MORALS IN WORLD HISTORY € 
S By C. T. Smith By Archibald Robertson 8 
Now offered at 3s. Gd. Xs. 6d. Now offered at 3s. bd. [Sd.) 
BRITISH FAIRY ORIGINS MUSIC AND REASON | 
= By Lewis Spence By C. T. Smith @ | 
€ 10s, 6d. Now offered at os. 3d. [6d.) 7s. 6d. Now offered at 3s. [Sd.) @ 
@| THE CHURCH OF ENGLAND MYTH AND RITUAL IN DANCE, |@ 3 
© By Christopher Churchmouse GAME. AND RHYME @ 
> ls. Now offered at 3d. |2d.\ By Lewis Spence S 
©| THE CREATION OF CHRIST 12s. 6d. Now offered at 6s. (7d.] e 
@ By Dr. Couchoud tHE NEW WORLD 
€ (2 vols.) 42s. Now offered at 7s. td. 9d. By Lord Snell 
5 DRAGON DOODLES (paper cover) 2s. Now offered at 6d. [2d.] 
NOW, IN THIS TIMF S 
ts. Now offered at \s. By L. de Sousa @ 
FOUR DIALOGUES OF PLATO 10s. td. Now offered: at 2s. tid. @ 
THE FREE WILL CONTROVERSY 7s. 6d. Now offered at 2s. (8d. 
By M. Davidson PERSONAL PIE @ 
@ is. Od. Neve ofjered at 2s. 6d. By Protonius @ 
HISTORY OF FREETHOUGHT | ‘Sisned by the Author, 
ANCIENT AND MODERN Now offered at 2s. (3d.1 
By J. M. Robertson Ordinary ed., 2s. td. Now offered at \s. [3d.] s 
¢ (2 vols.) 42s, Now offered at Ws. bd. [/s.] RACIAL PRIDE AND PREJUDICE S 
¢ HOW LIFE GOES ON By Dr. E. J. Dingwall S 
By A. Gowans Whyte Ss. Now offered at 2s. 6d. 
ty. id. Now offered at 2s. RATIONALISM IN EDUCATION AND 
€ ‘ IRC LIFE 
/ / RCI 
2s. 6d. Now offered at \s. |4d.j S 
Oy THE STARS AND THE MIND 8 
2s. Now offered at bd. [2d.\ By M. Davidson 5 
Oy. 4 offered 
JESUS NOT A MYTH Now ot, S 
By A. D, Howell Smith TESTAMENT OF CHRISTIAN CIVILI- 5 
bevy Now offered at 4s. |&d.J ZATION > 
By Joseph McCabe @ 
JULIAN THE APOSTATE AND THE Now Gai 
RISE OF CHRISTIANITY 5S 
: By F. A, Ridley WHY I AM A RATIONALIST 
fas. Now offered at 4s. (8d) ¥& ls. Now offered at 3d. [2d.| ° 
@ 
© @ 
© C. A. WATTS @ 
Q 5 & 6 Johnson’s Court, Fleet Street, London, E.C. 4 8 
| @ 
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THE RATIONALIST ANNUAL: 1950 


CONTENTS 


The Master Passion of Thomas Henry Huxley sik ARTHUR KEITH 
Liberty in Retrospect and Prospect PROF. G. D. H. COLE 
** Undiscoverables ” in Biology DR. MAURICE BURTON 
The Missing Statue PROF. A. E, HEATH 
Voltaire at Ferney E. ROYSTON PIKE 
Good, Beautiful, and True LAN FREED 
Myself When Young PROF. GILBERT MURRAY, O.M. 
An Anthropological View of Mysticism = PROF, RAYMOND FIRTH 
The Teacher, the Child, and the Church A. GOWANS WHYTE 
A Rationalist Approach to the Problem of Sexual Relations 
PROF. J B. S. HALDANE 


Now Ready 
Cloth, 45. Gd. net, by post 45. 10d. Paper cover, 25. 6d. net, by post 25. 9d. 
C. A. WATTS e CO. LTD. 


The easy way to obtain your books... 


FoR over thirty years Watts and Co.’s direct 

supply service has been invaluable to busy 
people and those living in out-of-the-way places 
at home and overseas. The service can now 
also undertake, without charge, to advise 
customers of important new books dealing with 
any subject in which they are _ interested. 


B 


BOOK 


OOKS may be selected from any publisher’s advertisements or catalogue. 
The service also applies to periodicals or magazines by subscription. 


ORDER 


FREQUENT or even occasional purchasers 

will find it advantageous to open a deposit 
account, remitting in the first instance 10s., £1, 
Or more to cover prospective needs. A state- 
ment of account will be forwarded periodically 
or sent at any time on request. Additional 
order forms will also be supplied when required, 


FORM 


To Messrs. C. A. Watts & Co. Ltd., 5 & 6 Johnson's Court, Fleet Street, London, E.C. 4 
| ae ae which please place to my credit in a Deposit 


Account with your Company. 


Please supply books as below:— 


AUTHOR NAME OF BOOK | PRICE PUBLISHER 
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